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What an awkward 
moment at dinner! 
Everybody was 

petrified. 


Why, what are you 
talking about? 
Nothing happened 
at all! 





Men sometimes fail to notice things that seem 
obvious to women. But no insurance man should 
fail to notice women’s increasing interest in insur- 
ance. Estimates show that last year women 
bought about a billion and a half dollars’ worth 
of ordinary life insurance. 





CADIES WOME 


LARGEST AUDITED CIRCULATION OF ANY MAGAZINE 
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Tre partial list of insurance companies which 
use the Vari-Typer Composing Machine shown on 
this page is proof of the widespread acceptance 
of Vari-Typer as a quick and economical means 
of preparing paper work. The reason these out - 
standing companies use Vari-Typer can be stated 


Partial list of Insurance Company 
Vari-Typer Users 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
AMERICAN UNION LIFE INS. CO. 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 

BURTON ABSTRACT & TITLE COMPANY 
BUSINESS MENS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN NATL. LIFE INSURANCE 





simply-- -SAVINGS. 

They use this remarkable composing machine 
with its more than 600 different styles and 
sizes of changeable types to prepare master 
copy for rate books, agents’ manuals, charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOC. 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
GULF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

G.W. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDEPENDENT LIFE & ACC. INS. CO. 
IOWA INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VA. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INS. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. OF AMERICA’ 
WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


etc. This master copy -- set up on Vari-Typer 
in a variety of types---looks like type-set 
printing, yet costs far less. They use Vari- 
Typer in conjunction with their duplicating 
or offset printing equipment. Savings effected 
range from 50% to 80%--Vari-Typer usually saves 
its cost in ayear, sometimes on a single job. 





Free Booklet 
As a start toward cutting paper 
work costs in your company, send 
for your copy of a new, 16-page, 
interesting and informative 
booklet--Vari-Typer--A New Tool . 
for Business. 
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Send me new booklet -- Vari-Typer, a New Tool for Business. 


Name Company 
Address. 








City & State 
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It never quite came to this... 



































Guests in Hotel Pennsylvania have never had to line up and 
run a race through lobbies and corridors to decide who gets 
the vacant room. 


Of course, it has been hard .. . at times, impossible . . . to 
accommodate all who wanted to stay with us. 

But you have helped mightily by being co-operative and 
understanding, even when the most difficult wartime condi- 
tions were placing a terrific strain on Statler service. 


And, the fact that you still find the really important Statler 
services in effect .. . in the midst of war... shows you that we’ll 
be able to make you feel more at home than ever in the days of 
peace ahead. You’d be mighty enthusiastic if you could get a 
glimpse of the gratifying services and conveniences we're 
planning for after the war! 

Meanwhile, thank you for your patience and consideration. 
Remember, we are always trying to do our best to make you 
feel as much at home as possible. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager «The Statler Hotel in New York 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 
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LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 

Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 

Companies Having 81°% Total Outstanding Insurance 
Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 




















1944 1945 & 
over over 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0% 13.3% 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 555,820 30.5 7.5 
Mar. .. 496,854 565,705 644,207 13.9 13.9 
Apr 505,276 523,278 628,107 3.6 20.0 
May 475,695 547,638 642,978 15.1 17.4 
June 493,293 592,133 604,378 20.0 Zi 
July 493,467 530,345 586,572 15 10.6 
Aug. 468,651 521,010 — 11.2 — 
Sept 455,760 472,354 — 3.6 _ 
Oct. 486,227 545,712 — 12.2 — 
Nov 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 — 
Dec. 508,857 545,424 — 7.2 — 
5,673,772 6,404,769 4,221,815 16.0 12.0 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Jan 127,643 131,091 123,724 2.7 —5.6 
Feb. 133,643 131,108 123,130 —1.9 —6.1 
Mar 151,817 137,811 145,258 —9.2 5.4 
Apr 143,324 124,535 136,537 —13.1 9.6 
May 143,413 136,127 132,102 —5.l —3.0 
June 135,778 125,183 120,720 —78 —3.6 
July 126,398 112,395 108,777. —11.1 —3.2 
Aug 122,302 115,490 — —5.6 — 
Sept 123,529 111,226 — —10.0 — 
Oct 134,054 134,171 — 0.1 -- 
Nov 121,320 124,976 — 3.0 — 
Dec 154,287 140,421 — —9.0 — 
1,617,508 1,524,534 890,248 —6.6 —9 
GROUP INSURANCE 
ae 93,818 190,145 376 102.5 —66.1 
2. ar 90,689 62,597 60,212 —349 —38 
Mar. .. 130,390 88,179 103,202 —32.4 17.0 
Apr. 124,983 126,479 95,334 12 —246 
May 154,406 136,333 86,588 —11.7 —36.5 
June .. 143,888 125,675 108,308 —12.7 —138 
tay... 131,599 80,220 101,558 —39.0 26.6 
Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 — 23.7 — 
Sept. .. 112,707 64,796 — —42.5 — 
Oct... 132,778 97,910 — —26.3 _ 
Nov. .. 129,670 101,755 — —21.5 — 
Dec. 393,635 222,532 — —43.5 — 
1,727,731 1,406,940 619,578 —69 =235 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Jan. . 610,526 815,295 747,853 33.5 —83 
Feb. . 620,598 710,746 739,162 13.9 4.0 
Mar. .. 779,061 791,695 892,667 1.6 12.8 
Apr. 773,583 774,292 859,978 0.1 11.1 
May .. 773,514 820,098 861,668 6.0 5.1 
June .. 772,959 842,991 833,406 9.1 —1.1 
wy... 751,464 722,960 796,907 Bie 10.2 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 — 98 — 
Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 — —6.3 — 
Oc: «0 753,059 777,793 — 3.3 — 
Nov. .. 755,351 776,801 — 2.8 -- 
Dec. .. 1,056,779 908,377 — —14.0 — 
9,019,011 9,336,243 5,731,641 7.8 4.6 
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the Month. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 

this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 


The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index” compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1940- 
1944. : 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
JULY 1945 





Ratios In- 
Sales ’45~44 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 

BMA. c¢.titursiee $7,151 95% 123% 
PE: «Le aes alee 2,796 101 168 
fy Ce ee 4,425 105 134 
EO ae 59,472 105 143 
SS ee ee 7,344 103 137 
RODR:. ddcaecns 12,949 104 116 
Ne wes baiodts a 2,075 126 122 
GE Be kccck 7,390 117 134 
| eee oe 11,135 103 146 
an 11,988 118 144 
Idaho. coos eeonas 2,525 120 148 
WR a dcinicidn “wala 55,730 110 127 
CS Serre 20,139 106 135 
ST eer es 13,746 102 118 
ee 10,248 104 128 
free 8,959 114 136 
ne Se 8,963 126 151 
> 2 kee ect be 3,922 106 120 
MA sieeve snes 14,285 137 151 
MASS. éssdckac 29,293 114 129 
Eee 28,106 106 117 
ees 14,682 105 120 
| REE Re 21,596 107 124 
ee 2,315 105 120 
nee 4,461 116 140 
__ SP eee 8,148 99 126 
eee 625 71 96 
SS Ee 2,299 116 107 
J Se ee 31,039 1U5 128 
N. uM. 1,903 . 95 155 
a TO 108,759 111 136 
OE ee 12,303 117 142 
ee eee 2895 110 100 
RMS orponveg crit 47,458 120 153 
rene 8/40 109 112 
ee eee es 7,180 102 129 
Bs iain sive spb 60,271 114 125 
2 eae 4,975 116 121 
eG etwas 5,044 110 134 
a ee 3,306 120 165 
Tenn, baa 10,019 109 127 
OMER? iced oacks 35,262 126 138 
ETE Sn See 4,925 115 154 
Re ae 1,922 103 121 
DD. tase ence: 13,476 125 152 
eee. 13,441 104 137 
W. Sy ee 7,380 124 138 
Mises Gt 18,742 121 151 
MP OKey wade or 1,420 107 144 

U. S. Total.. $777,827 111% 132% 
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P-B + P-B P-B« P-B» P-B« P-B» P-B+ P-B» P-B+ P-B- P-B- P-B 


















The government had to print it, 


gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 
P-B+ P-B + P-B+ P-B+ P-B+ P-B+ P-B+ P-B« P-B« P-B - P-E 


Then you had to buy it, store it, 


pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... 
P-B+ P-B+ P-B + P-B+ P-B+ P-B+ P-B« P-B+ P-Be P-B-« P-B 


A postage meter does the job better, 
in your own office... prints on the 
envelope any value of stamp needed for 
any kind of mail, seals the flap at the 
same time, does its own accounting... 
Saves time, effort, and usually postage. 
Helpful in any, office, large or small... 
P-B+ P-B+ P-B + P-B» P-B« P-B + P-B» P-B» P-B « P-B + P- 
Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again... Call our nearest office, or 


write for illustrated booklet... today! 
P-B + P-B» P-B+ P-B» P-B+ P-B« P-B+ P-B« P-B« P-B+ P-B+ P-B 
























pitNey-sowes Postage Meter 
Pitney-BoweEs, INnc., 2989 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE AGENCY 
OFFICERS 
and 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


Merger Being Considered 


HE Executive Committee of the Association of Life 

Agency Officers and the Board of Directors of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau discussed at 
several separate recent meetings the feasibility and 
desirability of consolidating these two organizations 
into a new organization or association. The thought 
was that by so doing, certain duplications might be 
eliminated and a strong and effective agency executives’ 
organization created. 


As a result, a joint Committee representing the mem- 
bership of both bodies was appointed by Agency Officers 
and Bureau Chairmen who met in New York City on 
June 25. Those present were: 


Fr. L. Barnes, Ohio State; A. L. Dern, Lincoln Na- 
tional; W. F. Hanselman, Union Central; F. H. Havi- 
land, Connecticut General; J. C. Higdon, Business 
Men’s Assurance; G. L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual; 
J. R. Hull, Mutual Life of N. Y.; R. E. Irish, Union 
Mutual; C. J. North, Metropolitan; J. G. Parker, 
Imperial ; E. B. Stevenson, National Life and Accident. 


At this meeting it was agreed unanimously by the 
members of the joint Committee that there were con- 
structive possibilities in such a merger; that it would 
make possible a materially stronger organization of 
agency executives; that it would eliminate confusion 
and overlapping in regard to the activities of the two 
present organizations; but most of all it would give 
the agency executives of the United States and Canada 
an Opportunity to accomplish for the good of the busi- 
ness more than has been possible under the present 
dual plan of operation. 





UNDERWRITING 
OPPORTUNITY 


Excellent opportunity for a man who is an 
experienced Home Office underwriter. He 
must be under 40 years of age, with at least 
10 years of experience. Write giving quali- 
fications, experience, age and salary de- 
sired. Your reply will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Accurate Weighing 
Saves Postage Dollars 


Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 


These highly sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can 
save you as much as 10% of your postage costs! 
They pay for themselves many times over because 
they tell you exactly how much postage your pack- 
ages and letters require. Excess postage payments 
are eliminated. The annoyances of postage-due 
mail are prevented. Deliveries are expedited. Cus- 
tomer goodwill is maintained. Fast, smooth mail- 
room operation is facilitated. USPM Mailroom 
Scales are now ready for delivery. Contact our 
nearest office or write Commercial Controls 
Corporation, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
PARCEL POST SCALE e MODEL 970 ([lllustrated Above) 


A compact, low cylinder-type scale especially designed to weigh and 
indicate exact postage automatically on any package to the allowable 
limit of 70 p ds to any d ic zone. All-direction platform. Unob- 
structed, full-length, illuminated chart with magnifying reading lens. 





LETTER SCALE © MODEL 100 (At Left) 


Fast action, accurate indication and sturdy 

construction characterize this pendulum- 
type scale. Extremely 
sensitive, it automatically 
weighs and indicates exact 
postage on various classes 
of mail. Two chart capaci- 
ties: 20 ounces and 3 
pounds, 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter 
Openers . . . Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment . .. Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


\eze 


Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 
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Businessmen want a quality product, built with 

WHEREVER YOU GO precision to operate with precision, and 
designed for long, dependable service. They 
YOU SEE know the importance of being able to select 
BURROUGHS MACHINES freely from a congue: line of machines. dead 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 

maintenance service. They place importance on 

the technical help that can be given them in 


planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for all of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts—finer products... the most complete 
line of machines . . . the leading service organi- 


zation ... experienced counsel. No wonder that 






in big business and small... wherever you go 


IN MACHINES . 
IN COUNSEL . .. you see Burroughs machines. 


IN SERVICE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Last month we were looking ahead to VJ Day— 
now we are looking back at it. All the tumult and 


yf shouting have died down and the problems of convert- 


ing to a peacetime economy are with us. The life 
insurance business compared with most other businesses 
has no reconversion problem. But insofar as this wel- 
fare is interwoven with the welfare of other businesses 
it will be affected. Some are of the opinion that the 
first effect will be a slacking off in new business. This 
reduction may continue until reconversion has been ac- 
complished to a large extent and peacetime production 
has taken up the war production slack. When that stage 
arrives, money will probably be turning over fairly 
rapidly and new production gains will once more be 
the order of the day. 

What are the long range prospects for life insur- 
ance in this country? Since it is directly connected 
with all other businesses, let us explore the over-all 
picture. From developments to date these prospects 
appear good. President Truman has come out for free, 
private enterprise and the elimination of war restric- 
tions as soon as practical. This could be the green light 
business has been waiting for. On the other hand, the 
President’s statement might mean something different 
to him than it does to business men. There is also 
Congress to take into consideration. This body at times 
responds to pressure groups, particularly labor, and 
the farmers and the resulting legislation favors one 
of the pressure groups rather than the people as a 
whole. The Wagner Labor Act and the Parity formula 
are examples of this class legislation. 

Business men, like practically all individuals, are 
guided by self-interest. They are willing to risk their 
money in expanding businesses and creating new ones 
oly when the possibility of return justifies the risk. 
benerally it is equally true that the greater the risk 
of total loss, the greater the possibility of large profits. 
Business statistics show that over a period of years 7 
out of every 10 new enterprises fail. In short, the 
percentage is considerably against the business man 
ight from the beginning. If government, in addition 
to the above, continues to levy discriminatory income 
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taxes—the percentage of tax varies depending on the 
income—and keeps these taxes very high, as they are at 


SEPTEMBER, 


1945 


present, the man who has an idea for a new business 
will probably drop it. To these difficulties already out- 


lined the trend of the Federal government has been to 


impose restrictions of various kinds on businesses. 

During the depression of the 30’s we witnessed an 
attempt to divide what we had accumulated rather than 
put emphasis on producing more. That type of program 
may appeal to the “have nots” but in the long run 
practically every one would eventually join the “have 
nots.” The war brought pseudo prosperity and greater 
business control than we have ever experienced before. 
The war prosperity is described as “pseudo” because it 
was created on borrowed money. If our bills had been 
paid on a cash and carry basis, there would have been 
no possibility of inflation since there would have been 
no surplus dollars. The restrictions imposed were ac- 
cepted as necessary as a whole even though in some 
instances they were ludicrous. To the extent that we 
now endeavor to pay our bills (reduce the national 
debt), abolish war restrictions, alter some of the special 
class legislation now on the books and produce will 
depend our future. 

The capitalistic system is not perfect. Even when 
it was functioning at full speed during the 20’s we 
had many people out of work and we had people who 
were not able to enjoy all good things produced during 
that period. Those who would change that system have 
two fallacies in their arguments. The first is the human 
equation. Until perfect human beings are produced 
there will be no perfect business system. Insofar as 
capitalism has faults and shortcomings, so have human 
beings. The second fallacy is that the capitalistic sys- 
tem is compared with utopia rather than with other 
systems. Until there are perfect people there will be 
no utopia so that comparison can be disregarded. Com- 
paring capitalism with other systems shows beyond any 
reasonable doubt that it provides the greatest amount 
for the largest number of people. The explanation is 
simple—it appeals to the basic urge in practically all 
people. The amount of wealth and power each indi- 
vidual can acquire is limited only by his ability. In 
short, this system instead of stifling initiative, rewards 
it. On paper, socialism, communism, etc. may read well 
but they penalize initiative, which explains their failure 
in comparison with capitalism. 

Today we are in a world practically surrounded by 
regimentation and government control to varying de- 
grees in other countries. Time will show that all the 
flowery words used to describe socialism and com- 
munism have no more real substance than the words 
Hitler and Mussolini used to feed their flocks on. 
During the war we outproduced all nations combined, 
both allies and enemies. Yet the poverty stricken coun- 
tries of the world have apparently still not seen the 
light. Perhaps as we continue our progress here and 
they go backwards the dawn will break for them. A 
prosperous world is the best guarantee for peace and 
so far in our history the capitalistic system has pro- 
vided the greatest prosperity. 














“Which way would | live longer?” 





G segpnipoen and long life are not apt 
to go together. 

In fact, the death rate of people who are 
as much as 20% overweight is appre- 
ciably higher than average! 

It is astonishing how gradually over- 
weight can creep up on you. Don’t let it! 
Excessive fat places a burden on more 
than your two feet; in fact, it is fre- 
quently a contributory factor to high 
blood pressure. 

It makes your heart, kidneys, lungs, 
liver, and arteries work harder all the 
time. It tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs—and 
diabetes, too! 


Obesity is usually caused by eat- 
ing more food than the body can 
use up. Most of the excess is sim- 
ply stored up as fatty tissue unless 
it is burned off in work or play. 


In other words, too much food and not 
enough exercise generally will result in 
making you fat. Occasionally, of course, 
excessive weight is due to a glandular dis- 
. turbance, which requires expert medical 


attention for correction or control. 

But when you plan to “reduce,” start 
by having your doctor examine you any- 
way. He’ll advise you whether or not you 
should take off weight. 

Your doctor will tell you how to de- 
velop a safe, sane, and practical reducing 
program that will help you avoid the 
harmful effects which sometimes accom- 
pany too stringent a diet or too violent 
exercise. 

And never use so-called “reducing 
drugs” except on his recommendation. 


If you are past 30 and somewhat 
overweight, there is no better time 
than now to get yourself in fight- 
ing trim. After this age it becomes 
increasingly advisable to keep your 
weight down—even to stay slightly 
underweight. 


Once you’re over 30 it becomes m 
difficult to take off overweight. 


Youngsters—particularly girls in th 
teens—should be especially careful not 
undermine their health on risky “health 
diets. 


If you are interested in watching yo 
weight, send for Metropolitan’s fr 
booklet, “Overweight and Underweight 
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National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of 
a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in excess of 
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There’s the habit of digging a foxhole whenever of selling life insurance becomes a habit, more s 
you stop to rest. are closed and more money is earned. It’s a 
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And the habit of carrying your gas mask with you 





at all times. 


The operation of your weapons must become 







second nature to you. They weren't kidding when 






they blindfolded me and told me to take my rifle 
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apart. There was the night I fell in the mud on patrol oF Boston, Massachusetts 





and I remembered what I had been taught. GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Now that I’ve been discharged, I’ve found that 








: . F ‘ , : Pa Fe oe Eighty-two years of growth 
habit plays an important part in civilian life too. Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793 





HT COSTS 


HE annual tables of comparative net costs are 

shown on pages following. The basis of the figures 

is exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
ey are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the 
tual history figures, means the issues of 1925. For 
he present scale figures it represents the scale in force 
hlay, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 
he case Of some companies, where the premium rates 
pve changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
bn would be of little value, and in such case the present 
ale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
marly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
vided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
h life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
gher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
ars, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ctions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
sh values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
reafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
riod of 20 years is not available. 


Cash Values 












Because these cash values are not the same for all 
mpanies, but because they do tend to fall into classes, 
ep have simplified the tables by leaving out the sur- 
dered costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In 
der to compensate for this, we have grouped the com- 
nies in classifications of approximately similar cash 
lues. In the case of the Ordinary Life policy these fall 
o three natural groups—the Full Level Premium 3% 
sae ee@luation, the 31%4% on the same basis, and the Modified 

liminary Term 314%. For United States companies 

ese values usually run to within $1.00, and the spread 
| to dof our tables is caused by the fact that there are Cana- 





sht wae? Companies listed, and the mortality tables used in 
’ ‘Bnada produce slightly higher values on these bases. 
nore Sa 

. Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
groupings by cash values available are those for the 
ual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
e lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
today are on higher reserve bases. Where this is the 
ZZ se we have used a standard note. Numerous com- 
nies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
om 314% to 3% (a few to 2%4% or 234%), or other- 


NY 
se strengthened the reserve figures. 
F. CLARK 
sident PTEMBER 1, 1945 
803,793 





asIiiAAd 


In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This consol- 
idates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in but the one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.11 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life, $31.80 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.36 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. It is obvious from the statistics 
that net costs have continued to increase as the costs 
on present scales in 1944 were, for Ordinary Life, 20 
Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment: $21.19 yearly, 
$30.94 and $44.12, respectively. On Endowment policies 
the costs reflect the declining interest rate more sharply 
than do the Life policies as is to be expected because 
of differences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash values of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45; in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55; 
in 1944, $20.67, and in 1945, $20.55. Other comparisons 
may be obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and 
the showing in our July, 1942 News. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages for retirement benefits. The new set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. While 
the history costs for issues of twenty years ago are 
exact, we know that the next twenty years will not be 
like the last twenty years. The present scale figures are 
also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred Risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Some 
companies could reasonably increase dividends and prob- 
ably will do so; others have had difficulty in maintaining 
the ones they have paid, and are more likely to reduce. 
There is also a slight advantage to the high premium 
participating company due to the effects of compound 
interest which are not covered in such calculations as we 
show. There are also numerous other minor considera- 
tions, which we have explained in past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this, 
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35 Averaged Over $15,000 
100 Averaged Nearly $10,000 











@ Of course you are familiar with the yardstick. You probably know how calipers are 
used, too. But if you are a full-time insurance salesman, intending to make a life- 
time career of your work, the third measuring device illustrated above, is far more 
important than the other two. 


@ Measure yoursetr against it. 

@ Did you earn $22,000 last year—or $15,000—or $10,000? 

@ If you did not, there is no need to believe that you lack the ability. Perhaps Frank- 
lin sales “tools” will materially stretch your earning capacity, as they have for so 
many others. 

@ Exclusive contracts that are easy to sell, real home office cooperation, sales aids 
with dynamite in them, commission schedules as generous as grandma’s pies— 
these are the “tools” which are an important factor in high average Franklin earn- 
ings. 

@ Inquire about a Franklin agency franchise. You might be surprised to find that 
you are bigger than you think. 















Lhe Friendly 
RAN TQILIN ILIFIE company” 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $330,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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GOOD many people are inclined to look upon the 
A life insurance agent as one who represents his 

company, its policies, and its services to the public. 
And so he is. But this is only one phase of his duties. 
Equally important is his obligation to represent the 
prospect to the company, for in a very real sense the 
prospect is dependent upon the skill and care of the 
agent in properly presenting his case to the Home Office. 
Naturally, the career life underwriter has already 
built up a reputation among his clients for the profes- 
sional attitude in which he approaches all phases of 
his work. Our purpose in calling attention to certain 
details in preparing the case, therefore, is merely by 
way of review insofar as he is concerned and to offer 
what we hope may be helpful suggestions to the new- 
comers in our business. Accordingly, let us examine 
certain underlying principles, and indicate some prac- 
tical considerations, 


The Application 


Stated quite simply, the agent prepares his case to 
the best advantage of his prospect, the Company, and 
himself, when he sees to it that the application is 
accurately filled out and that the Company is furnished 
with all the information at his disposal which has any 
possible bearing on the case. 

Let us see how this works out in practice. To begin 
with, the Company looks upon its agents in the field 
as the first link in the selection and underwriting chain. 
This is another way of saying that it expects its agents 
to submit only business which they can conscientiously 
recommend that the Company accept. It is a real asset 
to an agent to have a reputation at his Home Office 
for submitting cases which, to the extent of the knowl- 
edge he can reasonably be expected to have, appear to 
be of the standard acceptable to his Company. To be 
sure, the personal equation cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way of the facts, but there will occasionally be 
borderline cases where the reputation of the soliciting 
agent will weigh heavily in the final result. 

For an agent to recommend a case without reserva- 
tion it is necessary that he obtain a clear picture of the 
circumstances surrounding it. Thus, if there is the 
slightest departure from what is known in the vernacu- 
lar as “a clean case,” he will cover the point in ques- 
tion in detail. If it has to do with medical history, 
he will be sure that the circumstances are fully and 
completely explained by the examiner. He will be quick 
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by HAMPTON H. IRWIN, C.L.U., 


Educational Director, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


to recognize the necessity or desirability of obtaining 
an authorization for a statement from the applicant’s 
physician—and he will always get it where there have 
been periodic medical examinations. 

Ordinarily, the Company indicates its preference in 
regard to examiners, selecting one doctor as the chief 
examiner as well as others who may be used. Ob- 
viously, under wartime conditions with the accompany- 
ing difficulties in getting examinations, the rules regard- 
ing alternates cannot be as strictly observed as they 
would be under normal conditions. The reason for call- 
ing attention to this phase of the problem, however, is 
to suggest that where the agent has a borderline case 
he will do well to make every effort to see that it is 
examined by the ranking examiner. 

Here is a case in point. One of our chief medical 
examiners sent in an application in which he went into 
some detail regarding a certain illness which the appli- 
cant had had a year or two previous. The agent was a 
bit disturbed because it appeared that in giving the 
details of this “ancient history” the doctor was going 
out of his way to magnify the case, particularly since 
the applicant seemed to be in excellent condition. How- 
ever, when the application reached the Home Office, 
the information contained therein checked exactly with 
the data already on file. The explanation was so com- 
plete that the medical department was satisfied it had 
an accurate description of the situation and no further 
investigation was necessary. The case was passed 
“standard.” The illness in question was such that it 
could have necessitated a rating, but the detailed find- 
ings of the examiner were sufficient to indicate that this 
particular case did not warrant such action. What to 
the uninitiated appeared to be a black mark against the 
applicant was the very thing which made it possible 
to accept the case on a standard basis. 


Underwriting Department 


It is a cardinal principle of underwriting that a risk 
can be properly evaluated when the complete facts 
bearing thereon are at the disposal of the under- 
writing department. The difficulty arises when there 
is some doubt as to whether all facts are known. In 
other words, it is one thing to know exactly what 
allowances have to be made, but it is an entirely differ- 
ent matter when there is reason to believe that there 
are additional facts which may be involved but which 

(Continued on page 63) 
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J remember Mother J Greek fhamt 


S™ could plant a seed, a sprout, or a 


sprig. . 
ishing. She could walk into a garden and 


. and it came up tall and flour- 
sort of look it over... straighten a stalk 
here, pat the earth there, spread a little of 
her love and wisdom around... and the 
garden grew like magic. 

Sometimes I think mother could have 
planted a telegraph pole — and made it 
grow palm leaves! The neighbors came 
from all around to see her famous fern. 
The men, even, hung over the fence and 
asked advice on a plant or a row of beans 
that was poorly. 

Yes, mother had a green thumb all right. 
Like some people, she had the same knack 
with life itself. Those people do, with their 
own living, what mother did with her gar- 
den and her window pots. They see what’s 


wanted, whether it’s sun or shade or what. 
They have that invaluable knack of moth- 
er’s, made up of love and wisdom . . . 


People like thatthe people who have 





the way of living — always know about life 
insurance. They know life insurance makes 
for security and happiness in their lives. 


People like that 


provide for their families in the finest, most 


and this is the love — 


devoted way there is: by making sure that 
there is a continuing income, whatever hap- 
pens. And people like that this is the 
wisdom — study the difference between life 
insurance companies, find out which one 
can mean the most to them. They are the 


Mutual. 


ones who choose Northwestern 
Why Northwestern Mutual 
The difference between life insurance com- 


panies is of vital importance when planning 


or buying the kind of independence tha 
only life insurance brings. Do these two 
things : (1) see your Northwestern Mutual 
agent and let him tell you what that dif 
ference means to you; and (2) talk with any 
of our policyholders, for they can tell you 
why no company excels Northwestem 
Mutual in that happiest of all business re 
lationships — old customers coming bact 


for more. 





The Northwestern 
Mutual Founded 1857 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 








This is one of a series of two-color advertisements appearing in national publications. 
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National Fidelity Life Insurance Company 


ing interest income sufficient to 

meet interest requirements in a 
life insurance company is constantly 
prominent in the eyes of the man- 
agement of such organizations. 
Every individual investment must be 
viewed in terms of its contribution 
to the solution of this problem, and 
the current strength in the market 
for FHA mortgage loans has 
prompted some analysis of the yields 
from such media. The question has 
been approached with a view to de- 
termining first the effective yield 
and second the net effective yield on 
such loans. By effective yield in this 
instance is meant the yield at which 
the investment comes to the com- 
pany after payment of or allowance 
for the correspondent’s bonuses and 
participation. By net effective yield 
is meant the effective yield adjusted 
for internal company expenses ap- 
plicable to such loans. 

Determination of the effective 
yield is a mathematical process. On 
the basis of any given set of assump- 
tions as to bonuses, participations, 
interest rates, and terms, every cal- 
culator will derive substantially the 
same effective yield. With respect to 
internal expenses applicable to FHA 
loans, there undoubtedly are differ- 
ences in the experiences of different 
companies. The suggestions con- 
tained herein in this connection are 
applicable only to our company. 


Tix serious problem of procur- 


Analyzing Effective Yield 


In analyzing the effective yield on 
FHA monthly payment loans bought 
at premiums, it is just as important 
to know what such yields may be 
in cases where loans are liquidated 
prior to completion of the original 
term as it is to know the yields on 
cases which run the original term. 
This is true because a great many 
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YIELDS ON FHA. LOANS 


W. RALPH JONES 
President and Actuary, 


loans are paid off prior to maturity, 
and the average duration to the pay- 
off date is an item for study by each 
company. No attempt has been made 
to analyze the over-all effects of 
foreclosure with the subsequent ac- 
quisition of bonds in lieu of security. 

As a basis for the study of effec- 
tive yields, the 15 and 20 year FHA 
monthly payment plans were chosen, 
because they are probably the most 
popular. Various purchase prices 
have been assumed. Calculations 
have been made for various integral 
terms on the assumption in each in- 
stance that the monthly payments in 
accordance with the original sched- 


ule are regularly made for the term 
stated and that at the end of such 
period the total unpaid principal, 
if any, is paid in a lump sum. Com- 
putations are based upon level pay- 
ment schedules with 4% interest. 
The 4% schedules are used because, 
for the purposes at hand, they are 
equivalent to the popular 444% 
schedules with a cerrespondent’s 
participation of 4%2% or 1/9 of the 
interest, and the calculations are 
considerably simpler. The results 
are brought together in the follow- 
ing Tables I and II which show the 
effective yields produced on the 15 
and 20 year plans for assumed prices 





Table | 


15 Year FHA Loan 
Monthly Payment $7.40 Per $1000 Initial Amount 














Assumed 

Pay-off at Purchase Prices and Effective Yields 
End of Year 104 103 102 101 100 
Dc trenasecesees oe -.16 88 1.92 2.96 4.00 
Mica tpiokie asda 1.83 2.38 2.92 3.46 4.00 
Bceintamehenanade 2.50 2.87 3.24 3.61 4.00 
Dicks ceneamaineein 3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 
Ee 3.36 3.52 3.68 3.84 4.00 
ic Dee ae ee Pe 3.42 3.57 3.72 3.88 4.00 

Table Il 
20 Year FHA Loan 
Monthly Payment $6.06 Per $1000 Initial Amount 
Assumed 

Pay-off at Purchase Prices and Effective Yields 
End of Year 104 10. 102 10 100 
er een: -.12 91 1.94 2.97 4.00 
i dae ksee ances ee 1.87 2.40 2.93 3.47 4.00 
: EEE ere 2.52 2.89 3.26 3.63 4.00 
Ot ee eee 3.23 3.29 3.52 3.75 4.00 
|| Se Pena ee yet 3.43 3.57 3.71 3.85 4.00 
|. ere re 3.54 3.65 3.76 3.86 4.00 
A Re ee 3.56 3.67 3.78 3.86 4.00 
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varying from par to 104 and as- 
sumed pay-off dates at the ends of 
the years stated. 

The second phase of this analysis 
involves conversion of the foregoing 
effective yields into net effective 
yields by adjustment for internal ex- 
penses. The proper allowance for 
such expenses is not easily or accu- 
rately determinable. However they 
are very real, and an attempt must 
be made to introduce them if our 
results are to be helpful in compar- 
ing the net income from this type 
investment with the income from 
other media. 


Expenses 


In our company the internal ex- 
penses of acquiring, handling, serv- 
icing, and accounting for the loans 
in our mortgage portfolio will run 
at least %% of the average amount 
of the account. These are exclusive 


of bonuses and premiums paid on 
acquisition and correspondents’ par- 
ticipations. Our portfolio is made 
up almost entirely of semi-annual 
and monthly payment loans. If, on 
the average, the expense runs 42% 
over all, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the cost of handling 
monthly (FHA) loans is more than 
the average and that the cost of the 
semi-annuals is less. How much 
more or less is a question, but to 
stimulate our recognition that the 
difference exists, 34% has been as- 
sumed as a _ reasonable internal 
charge for the monthly payment 
(FHA) loans. 

In the following Tables III and 
IV, the effective yields shown in 
Tables I and II have been adjusted 
for internal expenses to the extent 
of 4%. 

If these net effective yields are 
substantially correct, the FHA loans 





Table Ill 


15 Year FHA Loan 
Monthly Payment $7.40 Per $1000 Initial Amount 














Assumed 
Pay-off at Purchase Prices and Net Effective Yields 
End of Year 104 102 101 100 
Ro recicis hina eneanin -91 BI: 1.17 2.21 3.25 
RE ROR eer er 1.28 1.63 ry f 2.71 K Fe 
BS dialer a Staaten smutes 1:75 2:12 2.49 2.86 3.25 
BN ois fossusisicseasinieie aise 225 2.50 275 3.00 3.25 
erase aa areikai, sue 2.61 2.77 2.93 3.09 3.25 
ER ara re or 2.67 2.82 2.97 3.13 3.25 
Table IV 
20 Year FHA Loan 
Monthly Payment $6.06 Per $1000 Initial Amount 
Assumed ° 
Pay-off at Purchase Prices and Net Effective Yields 
End of Year 104 02 0 100 
fT Secnenenekaneas —.87 .16 1.19 222 320 
BS ence tao aes 1.12 1.65 2.18 2.72 3.25 
eee eee ee 1.75 2.14 251 2.88 3.25 
Bmareccinennire eRe 2.48 2.54 2.77 3.00 3.25 
(Ae een creer 2.68 2.82 2.96 3.10 3.25 
BA! Siccuaiehesaas 2.79 2.90 3.01 3.11 3.25 
SN trata sSidate cepaaien foes 2.81 2.92 3.03 ER 3.25 





bought at 103 and 104 will producel 
returns running from 2.67 to 2.92, 
provided such loans are paid ou 
over complete terms. Not all such 
loans will run for complete terms, 
however, and on the average it is 
more likely that ten years duration 
to the pay-off date is as much as 
could be expected. If this be true, 
the net effective yields on similar 
loans will vary from a low of 2.61 
to a high of 2.82. Yields such as 
these approximate very closely the 
yields attainable from corporate 
bonds. 


Bonds Vs. FHAs 


Standard and Poor’s composite 
corporate bond yield index as of 
April 25, 1945 shows yields as fol- 
lows on the first four grades: 


Me ick ok 2.65 
ee 2.76 
Pees 3.04 
NS eons cak 3.13 


With bond prices as they are, the 
FHAs at 103 and 104 are-.not par- 
ticularly attractive, and a slight rise 
in bond yields would probably take 
them out of consideration. 


It seems to us that some element 
should be introduced into the FHA 
system, if FHAs cannot be bought 
at reasonable premiums, to guar- 
antee the lender at least 314% effec- 
tive yield on every case regardless 
of pre-payments. The FHA now 
charges a 1% fee for refinancing to 
discourage promiscuous and costly 
turn-over in accounts. Possibly this 
charge should go to the lender, and 
a similar fee should go to the lender 
whenever, within some specified term 
such as ten years, the borrower pays 
off ahead of schedule. Some such 


arrangement might have merit. At 
any rate there seems to be room for 
constructive action to keep many of 
the life insurance lenders from being 
squeezed completely out of the 
FHA market. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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N THE comparatively near fu- 
x life offices may be faced with 

a large increase in the number of 
applications for insurance. This ex- 
pectation is based on what happened 
at the conclusion of the last war. 
There seems no reason why history 
should not repeat itself in this re- 
spect. True, the outlook for life of- 
fices is very different now from 
what it then was, but as compared 
with other forms of saving it holds 
its own, and no other means exists 
by which protection of dependents 
can be secured. There must at the 
moment be a large accumulation of 
the need for such protection which, 
when hostilities are over, will have 
to be dealt with. Is it to be ex- 
pected that this will present any un- 
usual problems ? 


At first sight the answer would 
seem to be “No.” The same thing 
happened a quarter of a century 
ago; life insurance took it in its 
stride, and the results of the under- 
writing were on the whole found to 
be very satisfactory. But is that 
correct? Did the same thing happen 
a quarter of a century ago? Are 
there not differences on this occa- 
sion, and may not those differences 
introduce new problems? 


As to the differences there is no 
doubt. Let us try to enumerate 
them. The first to suggest itself is 
that all those who were exposed to 
the strain of active service for any 
considerable time during the last 
war were volunteers. On this occa- 
sion conscription was put into oper- 
ation at the beginning. It may well 
be that this will have some effect on 
the way constitutions stand up to 
the strain to which they have been 
subjected. 


Service Experience 


This is not so unlikely as some 
folk may be inclined to think. While 
the voluntary method of obtaining 
men for service in the Forces was 
in operation, a process of self-selec- 
tion was at work. Those who vol- 
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unteered were no doubt influenced 
mainly by a sense of duty, but there 
would be a distinct tendency for 
those who dreaded the idea of being 
drafted into a “herd,” treated more 
or less as a number, and subjected 
to strict discipline and control, not 
to volunteer; and evidence has, we 
think, accumulated in the past five 
years to show that there are types 
which tend to react unfavourably to 
this treatment, men whose nervous 
systems are disturbed by it and who 
—presumably as the result of it— 
have suffered from various forms of 
nervous derangement. 


Caution Necessary 


With regard to the underwriting 
of such lives after the war it might 
be argued that, as experience in the 
service was responsible for the 
trouble and they would have been 
accepted as ordinary lives before the 
war, the cause of the trouble hav- 
ing been removed there should be 
no reason why they should not be 
dealt with in that way. The sound- 
ness of that view must, however, be 
doubted. It might well be that the 
unusual experience to which a life 
had been subjected had resulted in 
the earlier disclosure of a weakness 
that would have asserted itself in 
time in any event. One would think, 
therefore, that the attitude of the 
underwriters to such cases would be 
one of caution tempered with sym- 
pathy. They would look into each 
case very carefully, with the object 
of being as liberal to the individual 
as they could, without running un- 
due risks. But here a difficulty may 
be encountered. It may not be pos- 
sible to obtain reliable medical evi- 
dence of the nature, severity, and 
circumstances of the _ illness. 
Whether that is still so we cannot 
say. This war has changed a good 
many things, and it may have 
changed this ; but unless we are mis- 
taken the chances that records are 
being kept of the medical history of 
every man and woman in the Serv- 
ices, of a kind that would be useful 


to life offices after the war, and 
that such records will be available 
to life offices, are small. 


Near and Far East 


Secondly, in this war a large 
number of men are being employed 
in the Near and Far East. Very 
many of these are exposed to the 
danger of infection to tropical dis- 
eases, as to the effects of which few 
British life offices have had much 
experience. The reference here is 
not to malaria, of which, of course, 
there was enough and to spare in 
some of the areas of activity in the 
last war, and which in any event is 
met with in connection with pro- 
posals on lives resident in the 
tropics, or more often lives which 
have been so resident, but which 
have returned to Europe. That is 
nothing new. But troops employed 
in Burma are exposed to many 
other infections about which far less 
is known even by medical men, and 
as to which little or no life insur- 
ance experience exists. If life of- 
fices have to depend solely or even 
mainly upon statements made by the 
applicants themselves for informa- 
tion as to the nature and duration 
of obscure tropical illnesses from 
which they may have suffered, and 
the treatment given at the time, they 
may find it very difficult to decide 
what kind of a life the proposer is 
from the point of view of life in- 
surance. This difficulty may be all 
the greater because at the time of 
the illness the proposer may have 
been encouraged by the medical au- 
thorities to underrate the serious- 
ness of the complaint, with the ob- 
ject of assisting his recovery. 

In the third place, as compared 
with the last war the number of 
“prisoners” is very much greater on 
this occasion, the time the men— 
and women, for that matter—have 
been held prisoner will on the aver- 
age be considerably longer, and the 
conditions in which many of these 
unfortunates are existing are fre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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quently very much worse, probably, 
than anything experienced by pris- 
oners during the last war, with the 
exception only of the men of Gen- 
eral Townsend’s army who fell into 
Turkish hands. The end of this 
chapter has yet to be written, and 
while it is undesirable to say any- 
thing that might increase the anx- 
ieties of those with relatives and 
friends held by the enemy, it should 


be fairly evident that as the war 
tends towards its end the conditions 
in which these unfortunate people 
will have to exist may greatly de- 
teriorate, in conformity with the 
conditions of life of their captors. 
It is possible, therefore, that life 
offices may in course of time receive 
proposals on lives which have been 
subjected for long periods to serious 
under-nourishment, insanitary con- 
ditions, and other ill-treatment. If 





ing new clients. 









be issued even though the parent is a substandard risk. ; 
LNL men find their kit of Juvenile contracts unexcelled for interest- 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 





In the school of experience 
the Juvenile policy is Protfes- 
sor of Thrift and Counselor 
on Education. _Farsighted 
parents value the thrift habits 
built by its requirement of 
regular premium deposits and 
rely on its certain provision 
for college funds. 

A wide variety of LNL Ju- 
venile contracts are available 
—low premium contracts for 
the youngster’s first thrift 
plan up to Juvenile Endow- 
ments for the youngster’s 
education. They are written 
on the life of the child from 
age 1 day to 14 years. Payor 
benefits which guarantee to 
mature the plan in event of 
the death of the parent be- 
fore the child reaches age 21, 
are available at a slight addi- 
tional cost on all Juvenile 
contracts. Payor benefits may 


‘3 National Life 
Company 


Indiana 
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at the time of proposing they have 
all the appearance of having re- 
covered from the strain, will it be 
possible to assume that no perma- 
nent damage has resulted ? 


Different Fighting 


So far we have been dealing, if 
not with facts, at least with condi- 
tions as to which there is little or 
no doubt. When we come to con- 
sider the conditions of active serv- 
ice on the Western Front we must 
draw to a greater extent on our 
imagination. It is obvious, however, 
that on the average the kind of 
fighting in this war is very different 
from that of the last. Without ac- 
tual experience of both, or at least 
much closer knowledge than we pos- 
sess, it is not possible to say how 
this might be expected to affect the 
subject under discussion. It is feasi- 
ble, however, to take a brief glance 
at some possibilities. In the last war 
there were long periods of semi- 
inactivity, during which both sides 
were fairly fully employed endeav- 
ouring to prevent the state of their 
own trenches becoming insupport- 
able. These were broken by periods 
of intense activity, during which 
casualties were often very high in- 
deed. As compared with that there 
is more movement in the present 
fighting on the western front, more 
continuous activity, or so we im- 
agine, and living conditions for 
troops in the line may be little bet- 
ter than they were. The comparison 
here is too vague to attempt to draw 
any inferences from it, unless it be 
the general one that, the difference 
being considerable, it may be unwise 
to look to the experience of the past 
as a guide to the probable future. 

Some of the facts are, however, 
known. The casualty rate during 
this war is substantially lighter, 
and the percentage of deaths to re- 
coveries is very much more favour- 
able—that is to say, smaller. That 
this will have some influence on the 
average health of the survivors 
must be expected, though it is not 
easy to see what it is likely to be. 


Casualties 


Other things being equal, a lower 
casualty rate would mean greater 
average strain on remaining person- 
nel; their really ‘active’ service 
would be longer. 
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A lower death rate amongst cas- 
ualties means a greater rate of re- 
covery ; but recovery does not here 
mean complete recovery. It is prob- 
able that there will result a large 
























































proportion of men who will be sub- 
ject to more or less serious dis- 
abilities for a longer or shorter 
- if Bperiod, many of them, unfortu- 
ndi- nately, for life. And the total num- 
» or gber of troops engaged being so much 
-on- @greater than it was in the last war, 
ery- gor so one imagines—certainly very 
nust much greater than in the first two 
our years of the last war—the conse- 
vet. a neces of this to life offices would 
| of be all the more difficult. Very many 
rent go! these men will have family re- 
- ac- Bsponsibilities, in connection with 
least @Which it will be very much to be 
pos- @wished that they should be granted 
how @liie insurance protection at rates 
+ the @well within their capabilities. The 
easi- ghandling of such cases would, how- 
lance @ever, be no easy matter. For one 
war qtiing it may very well be that in 
emi- @™any instances no such lives have 
sides @ever previously existed. As a re- 
Jeav- Qsult of the great strides in surgical 
their gud medical treatment they will 
port- gave recovered where previously no 
riods grecoveries would have been made. 
vhich Underwriters would have nothing to 
h in- @g0 by in estimating the measure of 
there gtheir instrability. 
ae Non-Medical 
‘toa Lastly, we are confronted with 
= het- ge fact that whereas a quarter of 
rison # *eUtury ago the number of offices 
draw §'ting business on the non-medical 
it be lan was very small, to-day it is 
rence" bably true to say that the greater 
nwise #2't.of the new business being writ- 
e past gt is on that basis. At all events, 
are. every considerable part of it is. It 
vever, puust therefore be expected that 
luring proposals on the non-medical plan 
ehter, vill often be received from men 
to tho have been wounded and/or 
woul have suffered from illnesses of var- 
That 2's kinds while serving in the 
on tel Forces ; and as to the nature of the 
viweal wound and/or illness the life office 
‘5 note ten will have only the information 
teas provided by the applicant in his pro- 
posal. It is further to be expected 
hat in a substantial proportion of 
uch cases the applicants will not be 
lower Fle to provide all the information 
vreatet he life office needs; they will not 
serson-f Ve sufficient knowledge of physiol- 
servicegs’: for one thing; and it is to be 





xpected also that in a further per- 
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Although John Q. Public values the life insurance that protects him, he 





has not yet learned to properly appreciate the counsel of his insurance 
agent. Here at Central Life, we appreciate the full importance of the role 
the agent plays in properly applying insurance to the best interest of his 
client. We know the value of his service . . . both to the client and to 
ourselves. We also know that life insurance begins with the agent. It is 
only after he has converted a prospect into 4 policyholder that life in- 
surance goes to work. That's why in our advertising, direct mail and pro- 
motional activities, we are primarily concerned with uncovering prospects 
for the agent and helping him to increased sales. 


UNITED STATES. SAME DIVIDENDS AS IN 194. UNCHANGED ‘s 
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centage of cases the applicants will 
“make the least of” such incidents. 
Too sympathetic treatment would 
result in poor underwriting results, 
while too great caution would re- 
sult in many men who had already 
suffered great misfortune in serving 
their country having unnecessary 
hardships piled on top of those al- 
ready borne. Where to draw the 
line between these two extremes it 
may often be very difficult to decide. 





As a general rule, however, it is 
no hardship to have to undergo a 
medical examination. In _ view, 
therefore, of the difficulty that must 
so often be experienced in obtain- 
ing adequate information from the 
applicant it would seem that the 
wise course would be to require a 
medical examination in every case 
where the record of service as given 
in the proposal is not absolutely 
clear—The Review, London. 









Thoughts at 60... 


Reesnatar 15, 1945 is the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of NWNL’s founding. 

Relatively few business enterprises reach 
the three-score mark. But a soundly-man- 
aged life insurance company at 60, while 
old enough to have achieved a mature 
stability, still is young enough to look for- 
ward to its years of greatest growth and 
service. Especially is this true when the 
men on whom its progress most depends 
are men who not only possess sound and 
proven ability, but also imagination, in- 
itiative, and vision. Such men hold posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility with 
NWNL: their spirit is the spirit of the 
organization. 

History has decreed that at this mo- 
ment the world rounds the long-awaited 
turn toward peace, only to face the dis- 


turbing problems of a wholly new epoch. 


Let us remember that each challenge, 


however grave, presents an opportunity of 
equal magnitude. Life insurance — com- 
panies and agents — are face to face with 
the opportunity to achieve new high levels 
of performance in providing a backlog of 
security for thrifty, self-reliant men and 
their families which leaves them free to 
unleash in full measure the constructive, 
creative forces on which our future so 
completely depends. NWNL believes that 
opportunity will be grasped, and intends 
to do its full share toward achieving the 


result. 


The open-minded approach to problems 
affecting the life insurance business, the 
determination to meet progress halfway 
rather than await it, faith that the jobs 
which need doing can and will be done— 
these tenets will continue to guide NWNL 


as it moves into its sixties. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vadiorzal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


OLARNOLD- PRESIDENT 





COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA, 
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It is a piece of wire given a spe- 

cial twist to make it hold—a 
simple thing—as simple as certain 
abits, tendencies, characteristics, 
processes that account for the suc- 
ess of every successful life under- 
priter. 

To get below the surface to some 
of those processes, let us first con- 
sider what prestige building means. 

hen let us look at some interesting 
pecific examples of recent success- 
ul prestige-building methods prac- 
iced by underwriters, some new and 
others old to the business, some men 
and some women, living in all differ- 
ent sections of the country. And 
finally, let’s see how the life under- 
riter fits into the picture. 


[ )OK at an ordinary paper clip. 


A Sound Approach 


Prestige building is not so much 
h device or machinery or method as 
itis a sound approach to the whole 
problem of selling life insurance. 
There is need, of course, for a cer- 
tain amount of showmanship in get- 
ting one’s self personally known, but 
unless the underwriter is intensely 
interested in rendering a sound in- 
surance service, unless he appreci- 
ates the seriousness of a situation 
and is anxious to persuade his pros- 
pect to do something about it, unless 
he is patient enough to do a thor- 





ough job of servicing, then all of the 
prestige-building devices in the 
world will not give him the right 
kind of background of friends and 
clients. 

The foundation of prestige is a 
sincere desire to help someone solve 
a problem; prestige building begins 
as a person acquires a reputation for 
competence and personal integrity. 


Four. Questions 


Now let me try to anticipate four 
questions that may be in your mind. 

The first concerns publicity. 
What forms of publicity do the lead- 
ets in our business use? The answer 
is: informative insurance articles in 
the newspapers or other periodicals 
(perhaps later reproduced by plano- 
graph for wider distribution) ; 
monthly mailings such as a tax let- 
ter, policy news letter or syndicated 
feature; or stories about their rec- 
ords, convention attendance, etc., re- 
lased by the agency. Suburban and 
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by LORRAINE SINTON, C.L.U. 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Chicago-Cook Agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


neighborhood papers are especially 
valuable for the latter. And even the 
big city dailies will take the stories 
if they are written with a news slant. 

What if you are new in the busi- 
ness and there is as yet no story to 
tell about you? Then your Company 
and agency organization are your 
story. 

For agents not new in the business 
who are C.L.U.’s, what could be 
better to tie in with right now than 
the contemplated C.L.U. program ? 

There is a second question: What 
prestige-building method is most 
popular, assuming adequate knowl- 
edge of the business and a creditable 
life insurance performance? The 
answer is public speaking. One gen- 
eral agent, for example, has helped 
three men to successful prospecting 
systems through signing them up for 
talks that would be of interest to 
special groups. Life underwriter 
speaking, too, often results in joint 
work offers and in an enhanced 
reputation in and out of the business. 

Third: Do big producers ever feel 
“low,” ever become badly discour- 
aged with the business and their 
place in it, despite all their prestige ? 
If so, what do they do about it? 
Yes, they all admit that they do 
feel low at times. (But they never 
show it in public.) Each has found 
someone or something dependable to 
give him stimulation and to restore 
his faith in himself. Inspirational 
contacts, reading, forcing himself 
back into the field after a disappoint- 
ment, these help as do an under- 
standing wife, or general agent, or a 
sympathetic secretary, or forty 
scrapbooks, which is the actual num- 
ber one man has collected containing 
gems of thought he has saved over 
the years. 


Fourth: How long does it take to 
build prestige? Let me answer that 
question this way. One day, a 
young vacationist at a remote New 
England farm was eager for the 
sight of a paved street and a movie, 
so he decided to go to town. He 
walked down the road leading to the 
village and in the middle of a partic- 
ularly dusty stretch, he met a farmer 
mowing the grass. “How long will 
it take me to get to town?” asked 
the visitor. The scythe stopped, the 
level glance came up, “How fast are 
you going to walk?” Well, there’s 
the answer. From the very start 
men and women in the life insurance 
business must learn that part of their 
budget can properly be allocated to 
expense for promotional material— 
just as any other business man must 
spend money for advertising and 
prestige development. 


Specific Examples 


Here are several examples of 
prestige-building plans that have 
worked out successfully for the men 
and women that have used them. 
Each one of the case stories indicates 
that the underwriter did not sit down 
and wait for an idea. Ideas only 
develop by going ahead with the best 
at hand, then improving, discard- 
ing and improving the improve- 
ments. 

About twelve years ago a young 
agent I know came to this country 
from Europe—well educated, but 
with few Chicago contacts. Unlike 
some people new in the business, he 
didn’t ask—What do leading under- 
writers do?—but he did ask—What 
did they do when they were start- 
ing? He discovered that one leader, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prestige—Continued 

for example, disciplined himself by 
ten sales interviews a day for six 
days a week for three continuous 
months. So, this new agent found 
a spot to do just that—a middle- 
class home-owners’ neighborhood. 
He called on the housewives during 
the day with a company booklet im- 
printed with his name and address, 
and by his sincerity convinced them 
of the wisdom and importance of 
making an appointment with their 
husbands to go into the family’s in- 
surance situation thoroughly that 
evening, or the next at the latest. 


After that procedure gave him 
business, experience and self-confi- 
dence, he. began asking again—not 
—What are million-dollar producers 
doing '—but—What did they do on 
the way up at about my stage? 
That’s most important if you are 
new. Don’t try to run before you 
walk. You must realize the whole 
thing is growth and you must keep 
on adding to your presentation tech- 
nique and prestige technique simul- 
taneously, as a tie-in one with the 
other and with an improving finan- 
cial position. All successful under- 
writers have had to follow that pic- 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 
who are now far from home want 


and need. Please send me 25 


copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SO> in substance, 


Home Office 


have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That is 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Eourrane LIFE OF IDWA 
Gounded 1867 


Des Moines 


ture-changing, extending and en 
larging system. In January thi 
year, this new agent qualified fo 
the Million Dollar Round Table fo 
the first time. 

Now let us discuss Mr. K. Mr, 
studied law and happens to know, 
large group of younger lawyers. 
it was logical for him to send to fh 
lawyers of his acquaintance a tg 
mailing emphasizing life insurang 
as the method of finance. Last yea 
he had his largest annual production 
and among his cases were a partner 
ship case, an estate planning cas 
and two small pension trusts directh 
from attorneys who called him i 
for consultation. They think hf 
knows his stuff. He does—and th 
mailings keep reminding them of j 


Do It Well 


Early in the career of anothej 
successful life insurance man, hé 
was asked to serve on the member 
ship committee of the local Chambe 
of Commerce, seemingly an unim 
portant task. He did it so well tha 
he recruited more new members tha 
any one else had ever done. He did 
it by hard work and intelligence 
The next year he was asked to be: 
director of the Chamber of Com 
merce and in course of time becam# 
its president. But the point of the 
story is that he did a comparatively 
minor job outstandingly well and de} 
veloped a reputation for doing out; 
standingly well anything he at 
tempted. He and others say—nevegA way 
accept any job unless you intend ti str 
do it well. The doing it well is wha a 
builds prestige. es 

Next there are two men, one whi ste 
passed a million dollars in produc agg 
tion in 1944 and the other who cama Indi 
very close to a million. Both had 
been experienced business men wher 
they entered the life insurance field 
in 1941, and they wanted to do their 
life insurance work with busines 
men. They studied business insur. 
ance, then went out on a joint-work# 
basis, alternately selling each other 
as the expert to the prospective f 
buyer. It is always easier to let theg 2cturi 
other person build you up than to toad b 
have to do it for yourself. found 

Which reminds me of a different 
type of joint work endorsed by 2 
leader in our Company. He advof®! 
cates that a new man work jointly 
with an experienced man to build 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How to keep costs 


nd de from “HITTING THE CEILING”.... 





ig out: 
ne at 
_nevegA way to maintain profits and employment while 


tend ti strengthening your competitive position 
's wha On ’ é 

VEN AFTER reconversion and government price con- 
~~ trols are eased...the problem of streamlining un- 


roduc ecesary expenses out of your business remains. 
o came Individual company profits, employment and the entire 


th hadgational economy seek a higher level only as costs seek 
n wher? lower level. Only as more is offered for less. Only as 
ce fielgmore—and better products and services are put within 
lo theirg'each_ of more pocketbooks. 
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How can costs be trimmed further? 


New possibilities for savings were discovered by many 
companies (as well as by the Army, Navy and Govern- 
ment Agencies) in licking the critical problem of manu- 
facturing and moving war goods faster. In searching out 
toad blocks to faster production and distribution, they 
found where and how to eliminate needless costs as well 
as needless delays. 

Where? How? Scientific analyses of record systems 
of control conducted by Standard Register representa- 
tives spotted useless motions, waste, inefficient use of men, 


ifferent 
d by 2 
> advo- 
jointly 
o build 


materials and machines. The savings, resulting from bet- 
ter control and less paperwork, were in many instances 
tremendous. 


Could you use such savings, today? 


Our technical facilities are available to help meet your 
problems of reconversion and postwar operations in the 
development of adequate and efficient Systems of Control. 
Call a Standard Register representative today, He will 
apply an exclusive, wartime tested, practicah technique 
to simplify your paperwork problems. Without upsetting 
your office routine, he will show you how to obtain better 
business record control... giving you a saving in time 
and costs. 


WRITE for ‘‘A New Frontier In Business.”* 
it outlines in detail the services we offer. . 
Send for your copy or ask for a represent + 
ative to call and discuss your problenis.” " 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


NEWS 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W.H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


00 0908 8 
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ACTUARY WANTED 

Life 
Insurance Company located 
in Middle West has excellent 


opening with future for Ac- 


Progressive Industrial 


tuary experienced in indus- 
trial field. Write c/o Best's 
Insurance News, Box L-920, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 
7, we: ¥. 








HELP WANTED — 
| WANTED: Young man _ with 
actuarial training and back- 
ground. Home office experi- 
ence not required but desirable. 
Excellent opportunity for ad- 


| 
| vancement with rapidly grow- 
| ing Middlewestern life insur- 











ance company. Write Box | 
L-921, Best's Life Insurance | 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New | 
York 7, N. Y. | 








TWO HOME OFFICE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


One position available in Underwriting 
and one in Actuarial Department at 
Home Office of a New England life 
insurance company. Please state experi- 
ence, training and salary expected. Ex- 








cellent opportunity for advancement. 
Write Box L-915, Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 














LOGIC 
British bombers were over Berlin, the sirens 
were screaming and people were racing for the 
shelters: ‘Hurry up!" cried the housewife to her 
spouse. 
") can't find my false teeth,"’ called the hus- 


and. 
"False teeth!'' returned the exasperated wife: 
“What do you think they're dropping? Sand- 


wiches?"" 
—"The Advance," Glendale, Calif. 
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AGENT AND UNDERWRITER 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS, 
State Manager for Texas 


HE most abused words used in 

the insurance business are “un- 
derwrite” and ‘‘underwriter.” Web- 
ster says about underwrite, “To 
write one’s name under, or sets one’s 
name to (a policy of insurance) and 
thereby become answerable for a 
designated loss or damage; hence, 
to insure on life or property; also 
to assume (a certain sum or risk) 
by way of insurance.” About un- 
derwriter Webster says, “One who 
underwrites a policy of insurance, 
an insurer.” 

The most dignified designation 
for the person who sells insurance 
is the word “agent.” An agent is 
one who acts for another by au- 
thority from him—the “him” in the 
case of a life insurance company 
being a corporation. It is an im- 
portant responsibility to be an agent 
for a corporation with over $560,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
and with over $140,000,000 of as- 
sets. 

For over 20 years our Company 
has written business on a non-medi- 
cal basis. The report of the agent 
(acting with authority from the 
Company) is a prime factor in the 
acceptance of non-medical risks by 
the Company. The responsibility 
involved is great. Only once has any 
Texas agent been denied the privi- 
lege of writing non-medical busi- 
ness for any reason—and the reason 
in that instance was such that the 
agency cancelled the agent’s con- 
tract. We are proud of our associ- 
ates whose integrity has made that 
record possible. 

In the true sense of the word 
those who pass on each risk at the 
Home Office are the “underwriters.” 
The Medical Director and Actuary 
are the principal executives who act 
for the Company. They are assisted 
by “lay underwriters,” non-profes- 
sionals so far as medical or actuarial 
professional training is concerned 
in most instances, but in the true 
sense of the word highly “profes- 
sional” in their viewpoint and con- 
duct. 

Sometimes the members of our 
field staff—agents of the Company 





attempt to pass on the risks they 
submit (decide in their own mind 
when they write the application that 
it will prove acceptable to the Com- 
pany). It is dangerous to one’s mo- 
rale to do that. 

There are at least 13 factors that 
the Company takes into considera- 
tion on each risk submitted to it. On 
a non-medical risk, the recommen- 
dation of the agent is only one of 
these factors. On a medical case, 
the physician’s report is only one 
of these 13 factors. 

It is your business and mine to 
write the applications as agents for 
our Company ; to conscientiously re- 
port on the applicant in non-medical 
cases. It is the business of the Home 
Office staff to underwrite the risks 
we submit for consideration. 

Human beings pass on these risks. 
Being human they can make mis- 
takes—and do make some, of course. 
Whenever the agent has serious rea- 
son to believe an error has been 
made the Home Office will gladly 
reopen and review the case. But 
they have access to so much more 
information than the agent that the 
percentage of error is infinitesimal. 

It is a sound philosophy for us to 
say, “We'll write the business; you 
underwrite it at the Home Office.” 
—Kansas City Life. 


L.O.M.A. 


HE results of the 1945 L.O.M.A. 

Institute examinations have re 
cently been announced. 642 exami- 
nations were taken by students re 
presenting 76 companies. In_ spite 
of the distracting interest of the 
World War and the numerous 
added duties assumed by life com 
pany home and branch office en- 
ployees, an unusually large numbet 
of young men and women are re 
taining their interest in __ the 
L.O.M.A. long range educational 
program. Furthermore, life com 
panies are encouraging their staffs 
to take the present opportunity td 
prepare for greater responsibilities 
in the future. 
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C. L. U. EXAMINATIONS 


American College of Life Un- 

derwriters announces that, in 
spite of war conditions, nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two men and 
women, having complied with all 
the rules of eligibility established 
by the American College of 
Life Underwriters, presented them- 
selves for the scheduled C.L.U. ex- 
aminations on June 6, 7 and 8 at 
one hundred and seven different 
educational institutions and twelve 
Army camps or Naval bases. To 
meet the convenience of candidates, 
these centers had a wide geographi- 
cal distribution, there being at least 
one center for nearly every state of 
the United States and seven outside 
of continental borders. The latter 
ranged as far afield as England, 
France, Germany, Hawaii, India, 
Puerto Rico, and the South Pacific 
area. It is gratifying to report that 
all examination papers, no matter 
where written, have been returned 
to the headquarters of the College 
and have been graded in accordance 
with the regular standards. 


Dimes McCAHAN, Dean, 


Installment Plan Almost Universal 


Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, only nine 
persons presented themselves this 
vear for all of the five parts in 
which the C.L.U. examinations are 
divided. As further evidence of the 
tendency to take examinations on an 
installment plan, it should be noted 
that only 159 of the entire 952 can- 
didates took the necessary parts to 
permit of completing the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations 
had everything taken been passed. 

It is of interest to note that 616 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all of the examinations which they 
undertook and eighty others were 
given credit for part of them. 


2,666 C.L.U.'s 


Asa result of this year’s examina- 
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tions, 2,666 underwriters have now 
completed the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations and several thousand 
others have credit for successful 
completion of some of the five parts, 
thus making a total of approximately 
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fifty-five hundred who have demon- 
strated their knowledge in all or 
some of the fields of subject matter 
covered by C.L.U. examinations. 

Although the widely adopted prac- 
tice of taking C.L.U. examinations 
on an installment basis has naturally 
resulted in a smaller ratio between 
the number who complete every- 
thing in a given year and the num- 
ber who appear for examinations, 
it is nevertheless encouraging to 
note that of the 159 candidates who 
would have finished the entire series 
if successful in everything under- 
taken, 117 were granted full credit 
and now join the ranks of the 2,549 
who preceded them in this endeavor. 

In addition to meeting certain age, 
moral character and educational pre- 
requisites, and completing the Col- 
lege’s series of five comprehensive 
examinations, a candidate for the 
C.L.U. designation must have at 
least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience along personal 
production, managerial, supervisory, 
or teaching lines. A candidate for 
the Certificate of Proficiency must 
also have three years of satisfac- 
tory life insurance experience be- 
sides meeting the other requirements 
mentioned, but this experience must 
be in types of work other than those 
recognized for the designation. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in New York on 
September 20 in conjunction with a 
dinner meeting of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Subsequently, however, it 
is hoped that special presentation 
exercises may be held locally under 
the auspices of life underwriters 
associations and C.L.U. chapters at 
which the presentation of diplomas 
may be featured so that as far as 
possible every successful candidate 
receives in his own community this 
appropriate public recognition of his 
or her achievement. 

“Significant Developments of the 
War Period in Corporation Finance, 
Banking and Investments” is the 
title of the third volume to be issued 
by the College in its series of re- 
fresher monographs for C.L.U.’s 
and C.L.U. candidates in the armed 
forces. Written by outstanding au- 
thorities and published in the con- 


venient pocket-sized form, this vol- 
ume as was the case with its two 
predecessors, is designed to help the 
reader effect a readjustment in his 
thinking if he has lost touch with 
the changes which have taken place 
in the American financial scene dur- 
ing late years. 

The new volume has been written 
on the background of the text ma- 
terial covered in the part of the 
C.L.U. program pertaining to Fi- 
nance. It will therefore be primarily 
useful to the person who has already 
taken a C.L.U. examination in that 
part and who wishes to start from 
there in comprehending better the 
changes which have been wrought 
by the War. 


Subjects Covered 


The various headings under which 
these war-time developments have 
been discussed are: Promotion of 
Business Enterprise ; Types of Busi- 
ness Organization and Factors in 
Their Selection; Capitalization and 
Financial Plans; Principles of Bond 
Indebtedness; Selling Securities, 
Underwriting and Syndicating ; Ex- 
pansion of Business Enterprises ; 
Financing Working Capital Re- 
quirements ; Management of Income 
—Dividend, Surplus and Reserve 
Policies ; Business Failures and Re- 
construction; Changes in Earning 
Assets of Commercial Banks; 
Changes in Financing International 
Trade; The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and Its Operation; Federal Re- 
serve Open Market and Discount 
Policy ; The Value of Money ; War- 
time Monetary Changes ; The Prob- 
lem of the Monetary Standard ; The 
Problem of Maintaining Purchasing 
Power; The Investment Problem; 
The Supply of Basic Types of In- 
vestment Media; The Demand for 
Securities; Mechanics of Security 
Purchase and Sale; Investment 
Policy ; and Investment Aspects of 
Life Insurance. 

Copies of this monograph, as is 
the case with other volumes in the 
series, are obtainable from the head- 
quarters of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, N.E. Corner 
6th and Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania at 75c per copy. 
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SATISFACTION 


There is a world of satisfaction in 

— having a general agency of your 
own. Especially when your com 
pany offers a complete line of Ac: 
cident, Health and Hospital Policies 
and regular and special, participat 
ing, standard and sub-standard Life 
Policies — for men, women, and 
children — together with a liberal 
underwriting policy, unusual com 
missions, personal sales help, and 
a Retirement Plan. 








It will pay you to investigate 
our General Agency Contract. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEDICINE 





HAT nations will pool their re- 

sources in the field of medicine 
after the war, as they have coop- 
erated in the science of destruction, 
was predicted by Dr. J. Albert 
Avrack, Vice President and Medi- 
cal Director of the United States 
Life Insurance Company at a dinner 
meeting of the Meisen Medical So- 
ciety at the Hotel McAlpin in New 
York City recently, at which he was 
the guest of honor. An international 
favor was added to the Society’s 
meeting by the fact that Dr. Avrack 
brought with him two of his assist- 
ants on the United States Life In- 
surance Company’s Medical Staff— 
Dr. William Malcolm, Assistant 
Medical Director of the USLife in 
China, recently repatriated from 
Shanghai aboard the Gripsholm, and 
Dr. Frank Baldwin, Assistant Medi- 
cal Director of the USLife in the 
Philippines, who was released by 
General MacArthur’s army after 
three years of incarceration as a 
civilian prisoner of war in Santo 
Tomas in Manila, and who arrived 
in California three weeks ago with 
the first contingent of rescued 
Americans brought to this country. 
Dr. Avrack, who himself has an 


from his medical surveys made on 
extensive travels in the Orient and 
Far East, and in South America, 
speaking on the subject, “Interna- 
tional Medicine After the War,” 
said in part: 


ee ot approach to medicine 


Freedom of Health 


“Men of vision in the medical 
world foresee a Fifth Freedom ris- 
ing from the ashes of the devastation 
of the present conflict: Freedom of 
Health . . . perhaps even Freedom 
from Disease. This Freedom, like 
Freedom from Want, won’t come 
automatically with the signing of 
peace, but will be a gradual out- 
growth of numerous fortuitous cir- 
cumstances born of the magnitude 
and intensity of an all-out global 
war, 
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by DR. J. ALBERT AVRACK 
Medical Director, 
United States Life 


x *k * 


“The acceleration of medical and 
surgical knowledge by reason of war 
is beyond the dreams of men of 
science, who must in normal times 
reckon progress by generations or 


decades, rather than by years and 


months—or even by weeks. Experi- 
ence that it would take lifetimes to 
acquire is crowded into a short span 
by dynamic modern warfare. Plastic 
surgery was born in the first world 
conflict. In this, the blood bank— 
or plasma or whole blood—sulpha 
drugs, penicillin, atabrine are a few 
giant strides forward in the advance 
of medicine. Experiments in this 
country under Army auspices, on 
human guinea pigs who were mar- 
shalled both from those wearing the 
honorable uniform of their country 
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and those in the shameful uniform 
of the life-term convict—but who 
alike risked their lives as surely as 
men on the _ battlefield—obtained 
valuable findings on the ability of 
man to withstand the cold of the 
stratosphere, the heat of the tropics, 
the bacilli of malaria, typhus and 
dysentery. Nor should we forget 
the dispersal of thousands of our 
best doctors and surgeons to every 
field, in every climate, where they 
might observe such diseases, and 
combat them in their natural locale. 
This vast transportation of prac- 
ticed observers to the place and at 
the time when war intensifies nor- 
mal conditions, has moved up the 
clock. 


Complete Development 


“The ability of the human ma- 
chine to withstand physical privation 
and mental pressure, too, has been 
more accurately gauged as a result 
of the war. In the last war we had 
“shell shock”—considered a hope- 
less condition; in this, we have 
“combat fatigue,” and with revolu- 
tionary medication and shock treat- 
ment the mental well-being of the 
individual is restored much more 
promptly and effectively. Physically, 
the appallingly low pre-war standard 
of health in our male population 
evidenced in the number of 4-F 
rejections in the draft, is more than 
alleviated by the amazing results ap- 
parent in the mass demonstration in 
the armed forces, of the uniform 
high standard of physical fitness that 
can be obtained from proper food, 
rest, regular activity and educational 
facilities made available by the gov- 
ernment to our service personnel. 
I should also mention how well it 
has been demonstrated that an ob- 
jective interest in a program of ac- 
tivity divorced from self-interest, 
such as service in the armed forces, 
has proven possibilities for the emo- 
tional development of the individual. 
In the men in the services, of all 

(Continued on the next page) 
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International Medicine—Continued 


the Allies, we see manhood in its 
most complete development. Noth- 
ing less than that after the war 
should satisfy us. With the bless 
ings of peace it should be o 
standard for all men everywhere. 

“Nor is this a vain hope. B 


reason of the war the circumference S¢ 


of the earth has shrunk so tha 
within less than 60 hours of the 
time that one steps into a plane aj 
his neighborhood airport after the 
war, he can, without priority, be i 
any far part of the globe. We would 


























be provincial indeed if we did nom 


see, and utilize, this miracle of time 
and space for the betterment of ma 
in that fundamental pre-requisite t 
well-being—the maintenance 9 
health, the prevention or cure of 
disease. Surely if out of the labora 
tories of the world—out of the 
minds of men—have come in grea 
tribulation inventions for the sup 
pression of political and militar 
evil, we should be able to expect 
that with peace the same onslaught 
can be made on the forces of disease 
for the alleviation of human suffer 
ing. With a pooling of minds of 
men of science throughout a newh 
revised ‘civilized’ world, we may 


confidently expect that this FiftigP" 
Health fork 
all men—will unfold as far and ase 


Freedom—Freedom of 
fast as we can marshall our strength 
Certainly there is a challenge here 
which we medical men cannot afford 
to refuse to accept. 


Future 


“Tf only I could put an ad in thé 


leading newspapers reading some 


thing like this: ‘WANTED: A DE 


TECTIVE—TO ARREST TH" 
FLIGHT OF TIME!’ Or, as Bei 


Franklin said, be immersed in a keg 
of wine for a century! I would like 
to be here among the living, in the 
absence of war, and see the progres: 
made possible by the full develop: 


ment of the Freedoms for which thi 
war was fought. Nourished by goodf 
and intimate international brother{; 


hood. and cooperation, civilizatios 
will then have directed its progress 


toward development rather than de 
struction, and the prayers of every 
soldier, every mother, every sweet 


heart will have come to a glorious 
fruition.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
ASSOCIATION 


Claim Forms and Procedures 


Simplified 


LAIM settlements will be ac- 
celerated and the services of the 
country’s physicians will be con- 
served in the payment of ordinary 
death claims which are incontesta- 


Bble and do not involve Double In- 
Bdemnity Benefits, as the result of 
Bthe work of a joint committee of 


the International Claim Association 
and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. This Committee, ap- 


Bpointed by these organizations to 


study life claim forms and pro- 
cedures, has recommended the adop- 
tion by all Life Companies of cer- 
tain uniform and simplified proofs 
and practices in the handling of such 


Eclaims. 


vilitary 
expect 


The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, which have been endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of the In- 
emnational Claim Association, pro- 
vide for uniform proofs of claim 


@onsisting of a claimant’s statement 


newly 


and either a certified copy of an 
official death certificate or a physi- 
cian’s statement. A simplified at- 


@ending physician’s statement was 
jgprepared by the Committee and its 


‘ation. 


some 
A DE 
THE 


adoption likewise recommended to 
he member Companies of the Asso- 
The new form, of letter- 
head size and legible type, contains 
minimum of questions with ample 
pace for answers and no require- 
ment for notarial acknowledgment 

i the doctor’s signature. If further 
proof of identity is desired, a brief 
lortician’s statement or identifica- 
tion statement is suggested. 

The Committee will continue its 
work by giving attention to such 
lurther simplification of forms and 
procedures as seem practical. 


Meeting Cancelled 
has 


Association officially 


eencelled its 1945 Annual Meeting 
mccording to a recent announcement 
By President Fred M. Walters. Al- 


lization 
progress 
han de 
E every 
r sweet 


glorious 


NEW 


hough the Annual Meeting will not 
be held this year, the various com- 
littees of the Association have been 
Active during the past twelve months 
tnd considerable work has been ac- 
omplished. The Armed Forces and 
he Claim Association have both 
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The advantages of Multiple Lines 
selling are easy to see. The under- 
writer equipped to meet every need 
for personal coverage—whether it 
be for Life, Group, or Commercial 
Accident and Health—holds the 
key to greater sales success. Why 
do only part of the job when the 
whole job can be accomplished 
easily and quickly with these in 
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sponsored changes in procedures to 
expedite, to a greater extent, the 
prompt payment of war casualty 
losses and other claims. 

Program Chairman W. N. 
Hutchinson has made arrangements 
for an exchange of information by 
mail on questions that would be 
ordinarily discussed at the various 
annual seminars. In addition, a 
number of excellent papers have 
been prepared on timely subjects of 
interest for inclusion in the Year 
300k which will be published as 


usual despite the cancellation of the 
meeting. Other committees will also 
contribute material assembled dur- 
ing the year. 

Under the By Laws of the Asso- 
ciation, new officers for the 1945— 
1946 term must be elected in Sep- 
tember and arrangements have been 
made for the distribution of proxies 
to Association members for this 
purpose. The Nominating Commit- 
tee will meet with the Executive 
Committee at that time in order to 
conduct the election. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Conversion Period Extended 


OUSE BILL 2949 grants a 

three-year extension to the five- 
year National Service Term policies 
issued to service personnel. 

Under the original Act dated Oc- 
tober 8, 1940, the service man could 
secure up to $10,000 of National 
Service Life Insurance on a level 
5-Year Term basis. Such policies 
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“We're really pepped up over 
our ‘Whistle’ sales kit. After a 
relatively short but thoro ‘field 
test’ of the kit I find that I added 
over $100,000.00 to my pexsonal 
production as a direct result of 
using the ‘Whistle’ folders. 

“One of my men—a newcom- 
er to insurance selling—studied 
these and our Approach Folder 
for 3 days, then went out and 
produced 3 applications for $12,- 
000 in his firsts TWO DAYS of 
selling. 

JUNE WOOD, Agency Mgr. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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could be converted to permanent 
forms of insurance any time after 
the first year. In addition, it was 
provided that such conversion would 
have to be made before the expira- 
tion of the five-year period. In view 
of the fact that the war is still on, 
this extension of the conversion 
period was granted with the thought 
in mind that the war would be over 
well before the three-year period 
ends. 

A survey was made recently by 
one of the Metropolitan New York 
newspapers to ascertain whether dis- 
charged service personnel were con- 
tinuing their National Service Life 
Insurance. According to this preli- 
minary survey, many of the policy- 
holders were not continuing their 
protection. The reasons for drop- 
ping the insurance were varied: 
many were not familiar with the 
fact that it could be continued in 
civilian life; others did not realize 
that payments have to be made each 


month and in some cases service 
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personnel were sold the insuraned 
under pressure and dropped it a 
soon as they had the omnortunity,. 

Reinstatement can be made withiy 
6 months after a lapse without q 
medical examination. One Con 
gressman is considering proposing 
legislation to extend this reinstate 
ment period without a medical ex 
amination to 2 years. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Agency Management School 


EMBERS of the Life Insur 

ance Sales Research Bureau’ 
Sixty-fourth School in Agenq 
Management have elected as theif 
class officers, President, 
Todd, C.L.U., General 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, II 
nois; Vice-President, Ron Stever 
General Agent, Equitable of U. §. 


Los Angeles, California; Secretary. 


A. Howard Moffat, Agency Depart 
ment, Canada Life, Toronto, On 
tario, Canada; and Treasurer, John 
S. Murphy, Production Manager 
Northwestern Mutual, Chicago 
Illinois. 

The School, the final 1945 session; 
is under the direction of Lewis W! 
S. Chapman, C.L.U., Director of 


he pen 
ning at 
pnd gen 
hese fi 
hey ha 
ash an 


Service, and was held at the Edgeff 


water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ih 
nois. Members of the faculty, i 
addition to Mr. Chapman, are Jame 
R. Adams; E. J. Moorhead, F.A.S, 
F.A.I.A., and James E. Scholefield 
C.L.U., all Consultants of the Re 
search Bureau. 


On August 3, the last day of thal 
School, the members of the group 


were addressed by J. Roger Hull 
C.L.U., Vice President and Man 


ager of Agencies, Mutual Life Inff 
surance Company of New Yorki* 
New York. Mr. Hull, a well-knowif 


agency officer, is a graduate of the 
Bureau School at Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1941. 


Members of the School represent 


29 member and 2 nonmember com 


panies of the Research Bureau. John 
O. Todd and Ron Stever, Presiden 


and Vice President of the Class aréf 
both Life Members of the Milliomf 
Dollar Round Table, and anothef 
member of the group, John Ay 


Black, is from Honolulu, T. H. 
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Y SUBJECT is, “Funda- 
Meee Principles of Life 
protection from the buyer’s 
viewpoint.” My thoughts on this 


subject may be a little old-fashioned. 
Many of you will not agree with me. 









ES I'd like to have you consider a 
) kmall corporation composed of five 

tockholders in equal or unequal 
sol plares in a going business. Let’s 


bssume it is a going concern with a 
bright future, and that they were 
onsidering insuring the lives of the 
five Owners, with a view to con- 
inuing the business successfully by 
ving the surviving partners full 
ontrol of the stock when one stock- 




















Now suppose that a directors’ 

meeting is held and they decide to 
Puy an expensive Retirement In- 
ome policy on the life of the presi- 
The amount of insurance 
vould be kept at a minimum, but 
he pension for the president begin- 
hing at 65 would be very liberal 































se five stockholders decide that 
‘Bley have only a limited amount of 
ash annually to put into this insur- 
pice plan, but the appropriation is 
made for the president’s pension. 
he other four members would not 
.penefit in any way. 

While such an arrangement may 
be fine for the president, do you 
~pclieve that this is the best insurance 
lan to benefit the corporation as a 
- of thavtole? Do you think that such an 
rangement would solve the stock- 
olders’ problem of the future prog- 
tss of the corporation in so far as 
he other four members of the group 
ere concerned? I think the answer is 
ite obvious. 








































































Average Family 








I want you to keep this picture 
# mind, this close corporation of 
vu. Johagie stockholders. To quite an ex- 
resident, that corporation compares with 
“lass arte American family: father, mother 

Milliogd three minor children. Does it 
keem logical to you, where the num- 
br of dollars of insurance premiums 
‘limited, to place a major portion 
it their insurance money for a pol- 
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by H. M. WALKER 


Manager, Travelers 





icy on father on a high premium 
form? This would give dad a sub- 
stantial pension and would take care 
of his old age after 65; but in doing 
so, mother and the children must go 
without the protection they need on 
dad’s life. To me it doesn’t seem 
logical to spend the bulk of the 
family’s insurance money on a policy 
which takes care of the old man 
alone, providing he lives to 60 or 
65. This is a long gamble. 

I want to point out a feature of 
our business which I think many 
insurance men are missing. For 
years, agents and home offices in the 
Life insurance business have been 
promoting the higher premium 
forms, such as Endowments, Annui- 
ties and the like. We have been 
largely instrumental in educating 
the public to the point of view that 
they can have their cake and eat it 
too; that Life insurance is an in- 
vestment, and that they can have 
the protection plus all their money 
back. Sometimes I wonder if this 
is the proper conception of our busi- 
ness. [ am one insurance man who 
believes that the public will pay for 
protection, for pure protection, if 
they understand it and I think we 
should properly explain it to them. 


Other Insurance Experience 


You say you don’t believe it can 
be done? Let’s take a look at the 
insurance field as a whole. In 1944 
American Life companies sold about 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


10 billion ordinary business and an- 
other huge block of industrial busi- 
ness, but in that same year ten 
billions were sold in the Group in- 
surance plan, 100% pure protection. 
The purchasers bought this Group 
insurance, which has no savings 
feature, no cash values whatsoever, 
just to protect Mary and the kids. 
Somebody must have been sold on 
the idea that pure protection is 
worth while. 

Take a quick look at the Casualty 
and Fire insurance field. In 1943 
the American people spent $1,375,- 
261,000 in premiums for Fire in- 
surance alone. Did you ever hear 
of a Fire policy with a cash or loan 
value? Did you ever hear of a 
policy becoming paid up in the Fire 
business? Of course you didn’t! 
When American business and Amer- 
ican individuals spent all this money, 
they bought protection, pure and 
simple, peace of mind, etc., nothing 
else. Turning to the Casualty field, 
in 1944 the American people spent 
$1,261,000,000 for Automobile in- 
surance, Liability insurance and all 
the miscellaneous forms included in 
that word, Casualty. Here again 
they invested this huge sum without 
any hope or expectation of any re- 
turn on their money—just for pro- 
tection alone! 

You say your prospect wants an 
investment form of Life insurance? 
Yes, of course, he does ; but perhaps 
we follow the line of least resistance. 
(Continued on the next page) 















Wife & Children—Continued 


People will pay for protection; but 
it’s the Life insurance salesman’s 
job to sell protection to the public, 
just as the Fire and Casualty insur- 
ance salesman is selling protection 
to the public in these fields. We Life 
men still have a long way to go be- 
fore we sell the American public 
on Life insurance protection to the 
extent that Fire and Automobile in- 
surance is sold. 


Selling Protection 


The one point I am leading up to 
is to make a plea for you to sell 
more protective forms of Life in- 
surance rather than always stressing 
the investment side. I know that the 
investment portion is the “sugar 
coating” on the pill which makes 
many sales and I suppose we will 
always have to continue talking 
about the sugar coating to make sales 
to certain selfish types of people. I 
want to make myself clear. I don’t 
oppose the sale or purchase of the 
high premium forms. They are 
wonderful contracts, but I am not in 
favor of such contracts where the 
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obligation of a married man to his 
family has not fully been taken care 
of by some low-cost protective form 
of insurance. I’d like to say here 
that I practice what I preach. Dur- 
ing the past 30 odd years, I have 
bought a considerable number of 
Life policies. The highest premium 
form I have ever owned was Or- 
dinary Life and I still retain all my 
Ordinary Life policies. 


Statistics 


Let’s take a look at this Retire- 
ment 65 contract. If you will con- 
sult the mortality tables you will find 
that of 1,000 men, all age 35, that 
approximately 400 of them will 
never see 65. 600 of this group 
will celebrate their 65th birthday, 
but many of this group won’t live 
long beyond that period to enjoy 
the fruits of their Retirement In- 
come policies. In fact, 130 of these 
600 survivors will die before they 
reach 70. Now, of course, your 
prospect is an optimist, so are we 
salesmen. We like to tickle this 
man’s vanity by playing up the fact 
that he looks like a healthy risk and 
is much better than the average. Of 













"Dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us... 


. . . that from these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain .. . 
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With Victory in Europe an accomplished fact and complete victory the next step to be achieved, 
the Institution of Life Insurance appreciates to the full the vital part it is destined to play in 
the great task that lies ahead. 
During the trying period of readjustment to a peacetime economy, the constant flow of benefits 
that will come to policyholders and their dependents from Life Insurance now in force will 
prove a stabilizing influence. 

New premium dollars placed in Life Insurance will continue to encourage thrift and help ward 
off inflation. These premium dollars will again be used to further the country’s development, 
building schools, factories, homes and all the other components of a better peacetime world. 
Now, more than ever before, can Life Insurance perform a great service to mankind. 


Ode GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business In Force—Over $870,000,000 
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course, he thinks he is going to liv 
to 85 or 90 to “hit the jackpot” an¢ 
therefore, he should buy Retiremenj 
65. We agents, being bearers oj 
good tidings, don’t dare bring oy 
the fact that 400 out of that origina 
1,000 men at age 35 will never liyg 
to receive any benefits from thej 
Retirement policy at all. What hap 
pens to the families of those 40 
men who died? Sure, they get som 
insurance money from Dad’s pok 
cies, but not nearly so much as q 
Dad had bought Ordinary Life. 

I fully realize there are those why 
will take issue with me on this point § 
You say men don’t save their mong 
voluntarily. You say an annuity 
forces a man to become thrifty i 
his habits. I deny this! There ar 
two classes of people in the world 
spenders and savers. You will hay 
to classify yourself, but don’t ki 
yourself, if you are a spender (ani 
most Americans are), the fact tha 
you have bought a Retirement polic 
at 60 or 65 won’t take you over int 
the saver class. Sure, you may sé 
the spender a high premium form 
but here’s what happens. The mone 
starts to accumulate in the cash valu 
rapidly. He looks with covetow 
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eyes on it. It’s easy to get. Why 
not take it? So he does. As a re- 
sult, you will find an appalling per- 
centage of these policies with loans, 
many maximum loans; therefore, 
the purchaser might just as well 
have ‘homme Ordinary Life or Term 
insurance in the first place. 












Solution 







There is a solution to this prob- 
lm. I think we can have our cake 
and eat it too. Here’s one sugges- 
tion: if your buyer must have Re- 
tirement Income and if you must 
ll it, why not suggest adding to 
that contract the Family Income 
plan, a Family Maintenance endorse- 
ment or some 10 or 20-Year Term 
insurance along with the higher pre- 
mum form? I don’t think these 
men are selfish deliberately. They 
just don’t analyze their own family 
o— ition. That is your job. 

Here’s another angle for you to 
consider today. Have you looked 
at your company’s financial state- 
ment of December 31, 1944? Most 
companies now invest 30% to 50% 
i total assets in Government Bonds. 
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MODERN SAI NT PAUL 









The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company was “born” in the 
modern City of Saint Paul back in 1880. 
Saint Paul has made rapid strides since then and is especially 


proud of its new, modern buildings. 
Having been "raised" 


in Saint Paul, 


the Minnesota Mutual Life 


Insurance Company has kept in tempo with the city . . . with its 


modern "agency practices” 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





Why can’t your policyholder do this 
for himself, namely, buy low pre- 
mium Life insurance and invest the 
difference in War Bonds? That is 
the patriotic thing to do today. 

How many men do you know who 
start out with good resolutions on 
this Retirement Income plan, then 
through reverses, which leave them 
in a poor financial condition, are 
forced to drop back to the Ordinary 
Life or Term insurance. Perhaps 
you don’t have many such cases in 
your own account; but in the aggre- 
gate, these requests are large. If 
the man feels he made a mistake 
in buying a low premium insurance, 
he can always correct his error. The 
companies are usually willing to 
take more of his money without 
question or medical examination. If, 
on the other hand, when the 20- 
Year Endowment chap wants to 
turn back to Straight Life, you know 
what happens. It is o.k. with the 
company if he can pass a medical. 

I think you get the point of my 
discourse; American families are 
still grossly underinsured. It is 
doubtful if in the average family, 
the family head has more than 1 
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and helps to agents. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





or 2 years’ annual income repre- 
sented by his total Life insurance. 
One reason for this is because most 
purchasers feel they can invest only 
a certain percentage of their income 
in Life insurance. Perhaps the 
reason American family heads are 
so underinsured is because we place 
too much of that amount in invest- 


ment forms of insurance. 
From Travelers “Protection.” 


BOND PURCHASE RECORD 


IFE insurance company pur- 

chases of $3,200,000,000 in the 
Seventh War Loan Drive brought 
the total of War Bond purchases 
for the seven drives to $15,210,000,- 
000, it was reported recently by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The subscriptions in each of the 
seven drives were as follows: 


First Drive .. 5... $1,360,000,000 
Second Drive ...... 1,930,000,000 
THe Drive: .i....2 0s 2,120,000,000 
Fourth Drive ...... 1,700,000,000 
Patt DIVE... o 00s 2,320,000,000 
Seok, ———e 2,580,000,000 
Seventh Drive ..... 3,200,000,000 
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OMEGA CERTIFICATE PLAN 


Burial Insurance 


HIS is a new development in the 

Burial insurance field devised by 
Thomas E. Preston, Executive Vice 
President, Bank of Passaic, Passaic, 
New Jersey. The title is explained 
in that “Omega” is the 24th and 
last letter of the Greek alphabet, 


A person interested can select his 
undertaker and specify how much 
he wants to spend on his funeral 
and what it will consist of. He pays 
at least one-third down and the bal- 
ance can be paid the bank in instal- 
ments within 2 years. A 1% dis- 
count charge is made by the Bank 
on the unpaid balance in order to 
provide Group Insurance. In the 
event that the purchaser dies before 











hence figuratively meaning “the the balance is paid the insurance 
oo x, ae 
end”—an appropriate designation payable at his death automatically 
for burial insurance. makes the certificate paid-up. At in- 
pn 
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‘TWO IN ONE 


What your prospect wants 1s a 
comme  Tetirement.income. What he needs 
is protection for his family. 

“Why not give him what he wants 
while you're selling him what he 


Our Modified Life 3 provides low 
cost protection until retirement age, 
then a substantial cash value to pro- 
vide life income. 
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ception the certificate is turned oyg 
to the undertaker and after f 
funeral he presents same to 
Bank for reimbursement. In ft 
event a purchaser does not finish 
his instalment payments, his pay. 
ments may or may not be refunded 
depending on the circumstances in 
each case. 


k 
d 


Mr. Preston expects to gran} “Hou 
franchises to Banks in other lo the w 
calities to use the plan and all ad-§ befor 
vertising is done by the Bankers ings. 


Guild of Advertising. At this time No 
it appears that Prudential will prog who 
vide the Group Insurance. staid, 
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CHILDREN AND OCCUPA. 
TIONAL GROUPS 


HE proportion of children te 
married women in the farming 
population has been and continues to 
be higher than in any other occupa- 
tion group, notwithstanding a 25 per 
cent decrease since 1910, according 
to the statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. At the 
same time, the group of professional 
workers continues to rank lowest as 
regards proportion of children, the 
decline in this group since 1910 bein 
30 per cent, more than for any othe 
occupational group. As a result of 
this and similar changes in othe 
groups, the statisticians observe tha’ 
there has been a narrowing of the 
range of the ratios of children to At 
married women from one occupag CUT 
tional class to another. of om 
These conclusions are based om With 
the 1940 census statistics regardingl °U" ¢ 
the number of children under five M° 
years of age, per 1,000 native white “g 
wives of ages 15 to 49. Among me 
farmers and farm managers thig © JU 
ratio was 629 per 1,000 in 1940 at 
Among wives of farm laborers, the _ 
ratio was 618, while for other labor§ YC. 
ers it was 622. On the other handg S¢" 
wives of proprietors and busines 6 
managers had a ratio of 368 pet _— 
1,000 in 1940. For the professionalg hic 
and clerical class the ratio was 36 "me 
per 1,000 in 1940, or 22 per cen : 
below the corresponding ratio fof W 
1910. = 
It is significant that the greates 7? 
declines have been among the ece ad 
nomically most favored groups. - 
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RUTHFUES 
T just why I wa 

discuss the particular subje 
“House Organs” unless it be for 
the weighty reason that I’ve done it 
before, at several round table meet- 
ings. 
Now, most of you, my confreres, 
who are gathered here today are 
staid, conservative, perhaps bald and 
paunchy married men. Your delu- 
sions of glamour are dim or dim- 
ming. But even though romance no 
longer looms on your mental hori- 
zons, you have occasional wistful 
memories about the fragile alluring 
young things who occupied your 
thoughts in your callow youth. 


Glamour 


And which of those memories 
shines the brightest—that of the in- 
tellectual girl who had conscientious 
convictions that life is real, life is 
earnest, and that time should be 
utilized in the uninterrupted pursuit 
of knowledge? . . . Or that of the 
shapely nymph with an aureole of 
golden hair, a lilt in her voice, music 
in her toes, and an unswerving con- 
viction that life’s prime purpose is 
the pursuit of the male. That is a 
rhetorical question. You answer it 
for me. 

And since we are unanimous in 
our answer to the question above, 
it might be reasonable to inquire 
with what justification I inject glam- 
our and the appeal of physical charm 
into a prosaic discussion of house 
organs. The answer is simple—for 
the very reason that physical appeal 
is just as important there as it was 
for the sweetheart of Sigma Chi. 

What is the first obstacle which 
you as an editor encounter on pre- 
senting your monthly opus to your 
company’s agent? Isn’t it the com- 
petitive appeal of other publications 
which are vying for his reading 
time? What should you do about 
It 

Well, let’s go back to the sweet 
young thing, for the answer to that 
question. What does she do? With 
the age-old wisdom of women, she 
does the utmost with all her charms 
SEPTEMBER 
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. a nice hairdo, a tight- 
sweater, a swishy skirt—short, but 
not too short (she knows that knees 
are not always beautiful), good leg 
make-up, and a pair of high heeled 
shoes, and she is ready to meet all 
competition. 

Translated into terms of house 
organs, that means an attractive 
cover format—as attractive as you 
can possibly make it. It means 
avoidance of monotonous sameness. 
It means application of theme to the 
seasonal or economic trend. Who- 
ever saw a smart young lady who 
wore the same dress every day, who 
didn’t vary her hair-do, and who 
wore a fur coat in July? So— 
“change” is a major selling appeal. 


Physical Appearance 


I believe this matter of physical 
appearance is far more important 
than a great many house organ 
editors consider it. Put yourself in 
the shoes of Archibald Reed—your 
agent. He gets home after a hard, 
and not too successful day pounding 
the pavements. His feet hurt. He 
wants to sit down and relax. He 
sprawls down in his favorite chair, 
shoves his feet into battered slippers, 
lights his pipe and breathes a gentle 
sigh of contentment. And he reads 
the evening paper. (Make up your 
mind that you cannot compete with 
the paper.) But after a while his 
first lethargy has worn off: The 
day’s news has been absorbed. He is 
ready for solider mental food. This 
is the critical moment for your house 
organ. He is not in a mood for 
weighty decisions. A couple of na- 
tional magazines are at hand. Their 
covers are attractive. But your com- 
pany magazine has also arrived that 
day. Which will it be? If your cover 
is timely, interesting, well-designed 
and printed, the odds are that he will 
at least pick it up and glance at it. 



















And if it is sufficien 
promise additional interest 1 
you’re over the hump. 

What goes into a good cover? 
First of all, it should be dramatic. 
You can take an important current 
life insurance situation, or market, 
and play it up as Marshall Fields 
dramatize their show windows. You 
can use color—very effectively. Use 
the cool colors in the summer and the 
warm colors in the winter. You can 
focus attention on current profitable 
markets—women, children—farm- 
ers. You can present these subjects 
effectively through good halftones 
made from photographs or draw- 
ings. (And it is no very difficult mat- 
ter to stage your own situations and 
get photos which are tailor made for 
your particular problem.) Some- 
times ideas don’t work out exactly 
as intended. Other times they do. 
Incidentally, the page size of your 
publication is a factor in its phys- 
ical attractiveness. Consider what 
a reduction in page size did for the 
Saturday Evening Post, which pre- 
viously had been so big as to be un- 
wieldy. But so much for your cover. 


Layout 


Physical appearance goes beyond 
that. After you get inside, there are 
such important factors as column 
width, type size, type fact, layout. 
These are all aside from your edito- 
rial content. But they are extremely 
important, if you intend to make 
your “baby” easy to read. If you 
feel inadequate to make decisions on 
such matters—get a good typog- 
rapher. You'll find him tremen- 
dously helpful—and -no more ex- 
pensive. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Make It Good—Continued 


And don’t cut the budget at the 
expense of an adequate use of half- 
tones. There is nothing in print 
more beautiful to any man, than his 
own picture and name. So if you 
have legitimate excuse for praising 
a man—do. It is the cheapest prize 
you can hand out. 


But getting back to your agent 


—Archibald Reed. Having suc- 
ceeded in luring him into picking 
up your book, in the face of stiff 
competition from other publications, 
you don’t dare let him down. You 
might get by with it once, but if he 
learns from repeated experience that 


the Agent’s Monthly Bugle is merely 
a beautiful facade—and hollow in- 
side—you had better start probing 
your conscience to justify a good 
many hundreds of dollars of Com- 
pany money you are wasting 
monthly. 


Contents 


So have a plan—an editorial ob- 
jective to be striven for and aimed 
at—if not always attained. Give 
him some news about his fellow 
agents (and about himself if he de- 
served it—and watch how he writes 
in for extra copies). Give him in- 
formation—sales ideas keyed to cur- 
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If you live to reach the retirement age... if 
you don’t live to reach it... if financial emer- 
gencies arise in your path— 


Beneficial Life Representatives are trained 
to serve the American Public 


A BRIDGE of 
SECURITY 


COAP 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 











rent market situations. Sales ap- 
proaches which click; ways to 
answer objections; ideas on over- 
coming the inconveniences of gaso- 
line rationing. Remind him that 
next month is a good time to ap- 
proach fond mothers and fathers on 
the idea of educational insurance— 
and do it next month—not in No- 
vember. Tell him how to use the 
Christmas envelope as a selling 
wedge—and tell him about a month 
before Christmas. Tell him how and 
when to call on farmers, and put 
sales approaches into his mouth. 
You can tell him all these things 
from the dizzy pontifical heights of 
your own office desk—but far bet- 
ter you can tell him through an 
article written by another agent who 
uses the idea you are trying to put 
across, who finds it successful, and 
who believes with all his heart in its 
value. And give that man full credit 
for the story. Give him a by-line, 
use his picture, and haul out your 
Roget’s Thesaurus for an adequate 
supply of honeyed words to use in 
an editorial blurb about him. He'll 
love it—and be a better agent for it. 
I believe that it is far better, 
wherever possible, to tell of the suc- 
cessful ideas and selling methods of 
successful agents—and let them do 
the telling. In the vast camaraderie 
of an agency organization, each 
man enjoys reading the brain chil- 
dren of other agents he knows or 
knows of. And furthermore, seeing 
another man in print, the urge to 
immortality wells strong in him, and 
you are likely to receive other suc- 
cessful sales ideas—unsolicited. But 
make up your mind that you are 
going to have to do a lot of editing. 
And make no apologies for so doing. 
As editor it is your prerogative to 
correct and improve the readability 
of submitted manuscript—and %f ill- 
written copy creeps into your pages, 
you may be sure that the blame will 
fall on you. 


However, you will find (most of 
you have found) that getting usable 
stories from field men is no easy 
task. The fellow who is doing 
things frequently feels literary in- 
adequacy—and just won’t write. So, 
you'll have to bestir yourself from 
your editorial apathy and pound out 
sales ideas of your own. But don’t 
be trite—and don’t be academic. 
And above all, know what you are 
talking about. The footsore, throat- 
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parched field man has no greater 
scorn than for the swivel-chair ex- 
pert. So—know that your story is 
workable—and if possible give in- 
stances where it worked. 

Give him an fhspiring article from 
time to time—and make it good. 
Perhaps it can be your president’s 
editorial ; one of Paul Speicher’s ex- 
cellent columns, or an instance from 
your files, which will pick his droop- 
ing morale out of the dust of de- 
spondency, and make him again see 
himself the shining knight in armor 
whose noble dedication is to the de- 
fense of homes and women and 
children. And lest you think that 
there is the slightest element of 
facetiousness in that statement, let 
me give you my heartfelt assurance 
that the sincere, hard-working life 
insurance salesman is just that! 


Conclusion 


Finally, give him that which has 
caused the Winchells, Drew Pear- 
sons, Jimmy Fidlers, and their ilk 
to wax fat and affluent. Give him 
news—gossip about his fellows. In 
these days when wartime stringen- 
cies have eliminated that hallowed 
tradition—the national convention— 
your gossip column, recounting the 
doings, the successes, illnesses and 
proud parenthoods of your agents, 
will go far to enliven that esprit de 
corps which exists in any worth- 
while organization, and will cause 
them to feel that they are units of a 
very worthwhile whole. 

But if your house organ is an ugly 
duckling which receives only the 
scantiest attention from you, and 
elicits a monthly wail such as 
“What, is that damn thing due 
again ?” do one of two things. Either 
devote your time to those phases or 
sales promotion work which do in- 
trigue your interest, and cause you 
to cerebrate honestly, or take your- 
self by the scruff of the neck and 
determine that you are going to get 
interested in your editorship and 
make it worth while. If your house 
organ is good your agents will read 
it and profit from it—and tell you 
so. If it is otherwise—and you have 
no inclination to improve it—do the 
humane thing. Send it to the lethal 


chamber. 
(North-Central Round Table, 1944, of LAA) 
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analysis of agents’ production . . 
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endowments ... general statistics 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


TRY THIS ONE 


FTER you have delivered the 
policy and get a settlement, say 
this: 

“Mr. Brown, there is only one 
thing wrong with that policy!” 

‘““‘What’s that ?” 

“Tt is not big enough. It is such a 
fine contract and so exactly suited 
to your needs, that I feel you should 
take another of the same amount. 
You are bound to take more insur- 
ance some day and you will not get 
_ it later at such favourable terms. 
Besides, while you are a good risk 
now, you don’t know what your con- 
dition will be next year.” 

“There is also another angle to it. 
Expenses are going up and interest 
on investments coming down. What 
with these two things and the possi- 
bility of heavy war mortality, it 
looks as though life insurance pre- 
miums- were bound to be raised. It 
would be a wise plan to take all you 
can afford to carry right now.” 

—Montreal Life. 


x * *& 


AFRAID TO CALL? 


i 


LARGE group of manufactur- 

ers between ages 35 and 50 were 
interviewed recently and asked three 
questions : 

1. How many times within the 
last year have you been approached 
by a life insurance man you did not 
know ? 

2. Did you see him? 

3. Would you see him? 

The results were scarcely believ- 
able. Of these 100 men, 58 had been 
approached ; 42 had not. Of the 58 
approached, 52 saw the salesmen. 
Of the 42 not approached, 37 said 
they would see a salesman if he 
called 


42 


So from this survey it would ap- 
pear that of 100 men, 89 either did 
see or were willing to see life insur- 
ance men they did not know. If this 
is true, can we not rid our minds of 
the new-call complex—the fear of 
meeting strangers—since the pros- 
pect is not afraid of meeting us! 

Oregon Mutual. 


x * * 


COMPETITION 


Of COURSE, it would be foolish to be- 
little competition, to be unprepared for 
it; but it can be taken too seriously some- 
times. 


How many times have you yourself said 
to a salesman who called on you, “I can 
beat your price?" Probably you didn't know 
whether you could or not, but it seemed the 
smart thing to say to a salesman, so you 
said it. 

And if the salesman took that blind remark 
seriously, you took it seriously, too, and be- 
gan to wonder if you hadn't better check 
on this quotation. But if he said, “We'll 
get to that in a minute," and went right on 
with his sales story, nine chances out of ten 
you never brought it up again. 


Why get into trouble by taking your own 
competition any more seriously than does 
your prospect?—Federal Life. 


+ & & 


BEFORE YOU QUIT 


HEN implied consent fails, 
leaving you behind the well- 
known eight ball— 

1. Try the law of contrast. Don’t 
make the mistake of thinking the 
thing to do is back up a way in 
the sales talk and repeat the first 
closing attempt. Use a new one. If 
you first tried to close on a fine pic- 
ture of what life insurance will do 
for him, now try a picture of what 
things will be like if he doesn’t use 
life insurance. 


2. Summarize his objections. If 
your second closing attempt fails, 
summarize the prospect’s objections 
in a single sentence and set against 
them five or six of the best reasons 
why he should buy now. If you 
have good reasons for his buying, 
he will see how they outweigh his 
objections when they are thus put 
in the balance scale. 

3. Place the responsibility on him. 
If your third attempt to close fails, 
place the responsibility squarely on 
his shoulders. Use good motivat- 
ing stories that show the prospect 
just what can happen when men 
fail to buy needed life insurance and 
ask him if he wants to take the re- 
sponsibility of failure to provide 
now. 

4. Appeal for final cooperation. 
You have tried four times to bring 
the prospect to a decision. You can’t 
do much more. Prepare to leave, and 
then turn at the door and ask him 
to be frank and tell you just where 
you have failed to impress him with 
his need. AND—don’t quit until 
you've made ALL of these tries. 

—Federal Life 


= & & 


MEANS DOUBLE DELAY 


HE prospect forgets that when 

he waits to buy, he delays the 
maturity of the policy in old age 
by the exact length of time he waits. 
Tell him, “Just 20 years from the 
day you buy this contract, it will 
endow. Wait six months and you 
work six months longer—wait a 
year and you work a year longer. 
Does it pay to trade six months’ 
use of the premium money for six 


months longer on the job?” 
—Federal Life 
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». »REMOVES ALL WARTIME 
RESTRICTIONS GIVING 
SERVICEMEN WORLDWIDE 
COVERAGE 


This liberal-minded attitude is in line with the policy 
the Company has followed. throughout the war to give men 
in the Service the maximum protection possible. In fact, 
at the beginning of the war, Mr. Montgomery advocated 
that life insurance companies should, under certain conditions, 


grant unrestricted coverage to men in military service. 
When General Eisenhower announced the cessation of 


seks : - 
090.5 ° oape W: y 
hostilities in the European theater, William Montgomery, Acacia’s war clause has always been most liberal, giving 


full protection both here in the home area and overseas 
against all Service hazards other than direct enemy action 
and aviation. The Company has paid a large number of 
claims on men while on active duty overseas, both where 
death was by natural causes and in cases of fatalities resulting 
from injuries and accidents. Srmall wonder that Acacia has 
become popularly known as “The Serviceman’s Life 
Insurance Company.” 


President of Acacia Mutual, immediately announced that, 
except for aviation, all of its policyholders in that area would 
have full coverage in the event of fatality resulting from 
injury received after the surrender date, May 8. Now, 
within the hour after the surrender of Japan, Mr. Mont- 
gomery announced the removal of all wartime restrictions, 
except for aviation, for Acacia policyholders in the Armed 
Forces in whatever part of the world they may be stationed. 


And in the case of aviation, Acacia not only gives full For Acacia’s many policyholders who will be stationed 
coverage to Service personnel being transported as passengers in Europe and in the Pacific as occupational forces and for 
within the home area on military or naval planes, but also those who will be awaiting return home, this action will 
gives them full protection worldwide when flying as fare- assure them of complete protection against all the hazards. 
paying passengers on scheduled commercial airline flights. attendant upon military service in conquered territory. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 





Prestige—Continued 


prestige quickly and to get into pro- 
duction early—which helps the new 
man’s morale. The new man also 
gains the confidence and respect of 
the prospect for bringing in an ex- 
pert. So joint work on at least two 
different bases will help build pres- 
tige. 

A fifth case is of a woman, whose 
annual production for a stretch of 
years at the beginning leveled off at 
$250,000 to a top $400,000. In 1937 
she asked a most successful producer 
what it was that he knew or said 
that made the difference between her 
production and his. He suggested 
that she learn about taxes and wills. 
“You must know how the laws will 
affect men of property,’ he said. 
“That’s the only ‘secret.’ ”” She went 
home, looked around for the best 
tax expert available who also knew 
the life insurance slant. She wanted 
private tutoring. Twice a week 
regularly for several hours an eve- 
ning for the next two and a half 
years she studied with this man. The 
very next year thereafter, with her 
“will” approach, her production 
jumped to $600,000, then to $700,- 
000. She paid a price, of course. 
Worth it? She says emphatically 
yes, for this new procedure stepped 
up both her prestige and her produc- 
tion as no other single activity ever 


had. 
You 


It does not take a genius to build 
prestige. When I came into the 
business, Clay Hamlin was the No. 
1 prestige builder. He built so well 
that he became almost a legendary 
figure. What did he have that you 


haven’t? Contacts? No, he was a 
small town bank clerk. Education? 
Average. Personality? Pleasant, 
but not unusual. I do know, how- 
ever, that he never listened to the 
small voice inside that says to all of 

s, “That fellow is a genius ; I could 
never do that.” The minute any man 
believes that voice, he begins to limit 
himself. 

You say you haven't time. There 
is a group of people in Chicago who 
found time to take the well-known 
University of Chicago “Great Books 
of Literature” course with its stag- 
gering reading program (and you 
read or resign!). Who are the 
people? One is a senior partner of 
a famous law firm of the country, 
one is president of a clothing manu- 
facturing company, and so on. They 
are not people with nothing to do 
with their time. They enrolled and 
made the necessary time and energy 
for both the class meetings and the 
required reading at home. 

A woman agent, at the height of 
her career, has retired to Florida on 
the annuities she remembered to buy 
as well as sell. All the top-flight 
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producers have remembered about 
buying life insurance for themselves, 
Their own programs carry prestige, 

The production of the acre will 
always depend on who farms it. Let 
us consider the plan that an agent 
should add one new prestige-build- 
ing activity each year. Why is that 
plan possible? Because that is exs 
actly the way some people have built 
prestige. Even if the activity ig 
different and out of your groove— 
even if it seems to call for great 
exertion of will power, energy, a 
new time schedule—one new activity 
a year it should be. It can be quali- 
fication for one of the Round Tables 
or a Company Leaders Club, or elec- 
tion to an organization office. But be 
sure to finish whatever you start. 
You must remember, too, to prepare 
well in advance of your objective so 
you are ready when the time comes 
to claim it. 


One Step at a Time 


You can’t do everything at once, 
but you can do some thing at once. 
You can pick one activity and get 
under way with a new-to-you pres- 
tige-building plan this very day. 
And when you have accomplished 
that aim, you can check it off on your 
list of prestige-building plans and 
go on to the next one. 

Success, says Emerson, is the pro- 
gressive realization of an ideal. How 
far is enough? You and I both 
know that even the highest man 
among us still sees ahead of him 
whole worlds to conquer—worlds 
that prestige opens up and keeps 
coming. 





Reprinted by special permission Mutual Bene- 
fit Life (Condensation of talk). 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New Member Companies 


ITH the election of Connecti- 

cut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York to member- 
ship in the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, the number of new Institute 
members admitted so far this year 
has reached seven, Holgar J. John- 
son, president, announced last 
month. 

The five other companies which 
have joined the Institute to date in 
1945 are: American Hospital and 
Life Insurance Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, Los 
Angeles; Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Binghamton, 
New York; State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts and Texas Life Insurance 
Company, Waco, Texas. 

The Institute’s 128 members now 
represent $106.500,000,000 of the 
total life insurance in force in United 
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States companies, or more than 
70%, compared with 55% in 99 
member companies five years ago. 
The Institute was organized with 76 
member companies on January 24, 


1939, 


DIAMOND WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


Chances Slim 


HE recent account of the 75th 

wedding anniversary celebrated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Wolf- 
ers, of Hopkins, Mo., calls attention 
to the very remote chances of such 
an event for the average couple. 
Mr. Wolfers, who is now 96, was 
married at the age of 21, while Mrs. 
Wolfers was then only 15 years of 
age. At that time, the chances that 
they would both live together for 
75 years were only two in 100,000, 
according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This estimate takes into ac- 
count the improving health condi- 
tions of the last three quarters of a 
century. 





On the basis of current health 
conditions, the chances that a bride 
of 15 and a groom of 21 will live 
together toward a 75th wedding an- 
niversary are five times greater than 
they were at the time Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolfers were married. However, 
the statisticians say that the chances 
based upon current mortality are 
still small, being only 10 in 100,000. 
For couples not quite so young at 
marriage, the chances are very much 
smaller. For the average couple, 
with the groom 25 years old and 
the bride 23, the chances are 1 in 
a million. If the possibilities of di- 
vorce are taken into account, the 
chances of a 75th wedding anni- 
versary become even more shadowy. 


BARGAIN SEEKERS 


The farmer's wife was famous for miles around 
for her sharp tongue, but one day she had to 
stop one A farm horse kicked her so badly 
that she had to go to a hospital. 

During her absence there was a 
stream of callers at the farm. 

The farmer was touched. 

"It's very nice of the neighbors, especially the 
men, to call and ask after the missus,"’ he re- 
marked to the maid-of-all-work. 

“Aye, sir,"' replied the girl, ‘but most of them 
want to know if you'll sell the horse." 


—1943 Kablegram # 3. 
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Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, 
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Liability under Accident Policy for 

Death from Coronary Thrombosis 

Superinduced by Accidental Injury 
Several Days Before. 


Regina Helen Francis obtained 
judgment against the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association in the 
District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Missouri. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit affirmed the judgment 
of the trial court. 

The insurance company issued its 
policy to the plaintiff’s husband, John 
Pritchard Francis, against loss of life 
resulting directly from accidental 
means. The assured, at the time of 
his death, was 58 year of age, was 
apparently in good ‘health and had 
not missed a day’s work on account 
of illness in over twenty years. He 
slipped and fell on the second from 
the bottom step, on April 2nd. He 
complained of being cold and of 
having a pain in his side, of loss of 
appetite, for five days thereafter. 
He spent most of his time at home 
lying down but attended to his regu- 
lar duties until April 7, when he 
was taken suddenly ill at his office 
and moved to a hospital, where he 
died. An autopsy was performed, 
disclosing a fresh thrombotic occlu- 
sion approximately one inch from 
the orifice of the coronary artery. 
The immediate cause of his death 
was coronary thrombosis. The au- 
topsy revealed diffuse arteriosclerosis 
of both the right and left coronary 
arteries, with ulcerative arterioscle- 
mosis of the left coronary artery. 
The inside of this artery was almost 
ecluded. 


A large number of medical ex- 
perts, heart specialists and patholo- 
gists testified in this case. Several 
of them stated that thrombosis of 
the coronary artery might have had 
its inception at the time of his fall, 
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and several of them stated that the 
insured’s fall did not cause his death. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the medical testimony enabled 
the jury to determine from all the 
evidence whether or not the fall pre- 
cipitated the coronary thrombosis 
resulting in assured’s death, and 
after discussing a number of Mis- 
souri cases, concluded that the jury 
was justified in its finding that the 
assured was wholly unable to per- 
form any service requiring physical 
exertion subsequent to his accident, 
and that under the decisions of the 
Missouri Courts if an accident sets 
in motion agencies that result in 
death, such injury is regarded as the 
sole, direct and proximate cause of 
death, even though the injured per- 
son were suffering from physical 
infirmity or disease; that an injury 
which causes the death of a person 
in impaired health or suffering from 
disease is the cause of his death even 
though he would not have died if his 
health had not been impaired, citing 
Elbe vs. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., 155 S.W.(2d) 302, and 
other Missouri cases. MUTUAL 








BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCI- 
DENT ASS’N vs. FRANCIS, 148 
Fed.(2d) 590. 


Life Policy Issued by Mistake Without 
Privilege of Changing Beneficiary 
May be Corrected by Rider. 


GNES SCHONGALLA, ex- 
ecutrix of the will of William 
Schongalla, deceased, sued Harry 
M. Hickey, United States Collector 
of Internal Revenue, Fourteenth 
District of New York to recover an 
alleged overpayment of a federal 
estate tax. The District Court ren- 
dered judgment for the defendant 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, on May 2, 1945 af- 
firmed the decision of the trial court. 
The question involved in this case 
was whether or not the proceeds of 
four life insurance policies upon the 
life of William Schongalla should be 
included in his gross estate for estate 
tax purposes under Section 302(g) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 as 
amended and the applicable Treas- 
ury Regulations, 80 Treas. Reg. 
Arts 25, 27. The plaintiff paid an 
additional estate tax based on the 
inclusion of such proceeds in the 
estate. She filed her claim for re- 
fund and upon it being disallowed. 
filed this suit. 

The facts regarding issuance of 
the policy and the addition of the 
rider were found by the trial court 
as follows: The two Union Central 
Life Insurance policies were pur- 
chased by the insured in furtherance 
and as a part of a comprehensive 
general insurance trust fund plan 
then being arranged to meet his re- 
quirements. The policies were issued 
in their original form at the instance 
of the writing agent of the company 
and provided on the face of the 
policy : “This policy is without privi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


Life Insurance 
Double Indemnity 
Triple Indemnity 


Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


I. 
2. 
3. 
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For Details Write 
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Vice President and Agency 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
lege of change of beneficiary.” Para- 
graph 28 of the policy, however, 
provided for a change of beneficiary. 
The writing agent wrote his com- 
pany that he and the insured had 
discovered that a mistake was made 
in the application and that, in order 
to make the policy payable as the 
insured originally intended, it would 
be necessary to prepare a rider which 
might be dated the same date as the 
application. This could only be ac- 
complished legally if the right to 
change the beneficiary had been re- 
served in the policy. These agree- 
ments were prepared and signed by 
the insured and accepted by the in- 
surance company by the signature of 
an Assistant Secretary, and since the 
death of the insured the payment of 
the proceeds of the policy have been 
made in accordance with this rider. 
The court, in its opinion, quoted 
with approval from Williams v. 
North German Ins. Co., 24 F. 625, 
626: 


“* * * Where an instrument 
fails to represent what both par- 
ties intended to have it represent, 
and one party had drawn up the 
instrument, and the other partv 
merely accepted it, and the fault 
was on the part of the party draw- 
ing up the instrument, it can be 
reformed. It would be a harsh 
rule if a person applying to an 
insurance agent, who is supposed 
to know the legal value of the 
language used in such policies, 





HOME OFFICE POSITION 


A Southern Life Insurance 
Company with more than 40 
years of successful experience, 
operating in 11 States has 
ovening in AGENCY DEPART- 
MENT. Man desired with field 
experience who is capable of 
assisting in inducting and 
training Agents, together with 
the ability to edit Company 
monthly publication. Comven- 
sation very attractive. PREF- 
ERENCES: Age 25 to 45: 
familiarity with  territorv 
desirable but not required. 
All replies confidential. Box 
L-916, Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc.. 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, New York. 
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which he is drawing up every day 
and who is supposed to know ex. 
actly what is desired, if that agent 
fails to do that which was inf PHE 
tended, it would be harsh to say§ J in “ 
that the instrument shall not beffof the 
reformed, and that chancery shallflic gen 
not give relief.” the thi 
advert 
Augus 
tion's | 


The court held that the rider or 
endorsement carried out the original 
intention of the parties and that the 
proceeds of these policies is taxable 
to the insured’s estate, because of 
the possibility that the proceeds 
might have been paid to his estate 
by reason of his surviving the 
named beneficiary, and because, as 
amended, he reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary in the policy. 
The judgment of the trial court that 
the proceeds were taxable as a part 
of his estate was affirmed. SCHON: 
GALLA v. HICKEY, COLLEC: 
TOR OF INTERNAL REVE: 
NUE, 149 F.(2d) 687. 
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LANS (See page 58, July 194%, 

issue of Best’s Lire INSURANCE 
NEws) originally laid are being car- 
ried out successfully. Eight nation- 
ally prominent medical men have ac; 
cepted membership on the Advisory 
Council. These are: Dr. Francis G 
Blake, Dean of Yale University 
Medical School and a member of 
the Yale Faculty since 1921; Dr 
Ernest W. Goodpasture, Professo 
of Pathology at Vanderbilt Univer 
sity, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Albe 
Baird Hastings, Hamilton Kuh 
Professor at Harvard; Dr. Eugen¢ 
M. Landis, George Higginson Pro 
fessor of Physiology at Harvare 
Medical School; Dr. Robert F 
Loeb, Professor of Medicine at th¢ 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University; Dr. C. N. H 
Long, Sterling Professor at Yale 
Dr. Seeley G. Mudd, Dean of the 
School of Medicine at the Univer: 
sity of Southern California and Dr: 
C. J. Watson, Professor and D 
partment Head at the University of 
Minnesota. 

At this writing (Julv) 88 co 
panies have accepted membership 1 
the plan and have contribute 
nearly one-half million dollars. 


LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL 
RESEARCH FUND 


Excellent Progress 
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as in PTH Life Insurance Companies 
to sayf | in America, acting in the interest 
10t blfof their policyholders and the pub- 
y shallflic generally, inaugurated July 30th 

the third phase of their cooperative 

jer advertising program initiated in 
~. August, 1943, in support of the na- 
ginal ion’s efforts to prevent inflationary 
at the price rises, Holgar J. Johnson, 
axablg president of the Institute of Life 
US€ Of |nsurance announced last month. 
oceed The campaign is being conducted 
estatdi. the Institute of Life Insurance 
g thd nder the supervision and direction 
1S€, a9 of the Policy Committee of which 
ght to George L. Harrison is chairman. 
policy# i; will continue to emphasize the im- 
irt that portance of prudence in spending 
a patiend of putting as much money as 
HON: possible into war bonds, life insur- 
vl ance and savings accounts. 


ICAL 


ly 194§ 


More than 100 life insurance 
companies, including companies in 
all parts of the country and Cana- 
dian companies doing business in 
the United States, will cooperate in 
the program for the third successive 
year. Recognition of the active sup- 
port given the program by the life 
insurance agents of the country will 





The public service character of the 
program has brought to the business 
great good will and recognition of 
its good citizenship.” 

While adhering to the basic 
theme established in the previous 
campaigns, the third phase of the 
program will use a new copy appeal 
that will stress the urgency of ac- 
tion now in building backlogs of 
savings and conserving what has 
already been, saved.: “For Millions 
of Americans 1945 is the Year of 
Decision” is the headline of the 
opening advertisement in the new 
series, which reads in part: 

“In 1945, the great majority of 
Americans will still have ‘money to 
spend.’ What they do with that 
money will determine, to a very 
large extent, what future comfort 
and security they will enjoy. 
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It is known for its conservative manage- 
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AY R. BENTON, President 
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ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


“It will affect them in two funda- 
mental ways—as individuals with 
personal financial problems to solve, 
and as citizens of a nation still 
faced with the threat of inflationary 
price increases. 

“If these millions of Americans 
will take it ‘slow and easy,’ will 
buy only what they really need, and 
save all they can until civilian pro- 
duction returns in adequate volume, 
they will do the best possible thing 
for themselves and for their coun- 
try. 

“If they spend it carelessly and 
prodigally, they will not only waste 
money, but help to destroy the value 
of the money they have saved.” 

The copy emphasizes that so far 
in this war the American people as 
a whole have not tried to spend all 
of the money they have made, but 
have saved on a scale never before 
equalled, with the result that thou- 
sands of families have built back- 
logs of savings which have changed 
their whole outlook on life. 





IDAHO 
New Director of Insurance 


DWARD McMONIGLE was 

appointed Director of Insurance 
for the State of Idaho on August 1 
last. He was formerly a local agent 
in Boise, Idaho and at one time was 
vice president of the State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Follow- 
ing his honorable discharge from 
Military Service last year, he was 
employed as a special agent with 
the General Insurance Company of 
Seattle, Washington. 





















be given in the advertisements 
URANCH which will continue to appear over 
ing CaMtthe signature “Life Insurance Com- 
nation foanies in America and their agents 
lave ac§_to cooperate with our government 
dvisorygin preserving the financial health of 
ANCIS G the nation.” 
aa “The original objective of the 
21: Dr campaign, the prevention of run- 
f, away prices, is as important today 
‘Univer as ever,” Mr. Johnson said. “In 
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on Prof? help prevent inflationary price 
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pe INSURANCE 


Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of outstanding 
sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production leaders during 
1943, 1944 and 1945. Through the direct responsibility of the general agent, and 
with Home Office cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and 
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BENEFITS UP 


AYMENTS to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in the United States 
by life insurance companies in the 
first five months of the year 
amounted to $1,140,699,000, or 
nearly $75,000,000 more than pay- 


ments in the corresponding period 


of last year, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reported in July. 
Death benefit payments were 


$560,591,000 in the five months, or 
$42,316,000 more than in the first 
five months of last year. War death 
claims continued during May to ac- 
count largely for the increased pay- 
ments of this year, the May total 
death benefits of $111,152,000 being 
35% greater than in the same month 
of pre-war 1941. Total life insur- 
ance in force has increased 25% in 
the same period, however, account- 
ing for some of the claim increase. 

Benefit payments for May and 
the first five months were reported 
by the Institute as follows: 
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“Be slow in choosing a friend, 
slower in changing,” is an aphorism 
so sound that it might well be par- 
aphrased to make its advice applic- 
able to many life underwriters: “Be 
slow in choosing a company, slower 
in changing.” 
Multiple harm is done by the 
habitual drifter or “shopper” who 
is continually seeking (and almost 
never finding) better connec- 
tion.” These pale birds of passage 
handicap themselves, hurt the pres- 
tige of the institution, work injus- 
tice on their companies, weaken or 
frustrate the service functions of 
the business. 


sieeainncecadammanmmaatanmeammamaiaaile 
il 


“The place to make good is right 
where you are,” said Fra Elbertus, 
but had it occurred to his caustic 
wit he might have chided, “The 
grass in the next field always looks 
greener—to a jackass.” 

Let it be added, 
humor's barb, 


to blunt cruel 
that not all who 
vacillate are of the genus donkey, 
but those who change without long 
self-examination often err. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| FOUNDED 1877 
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MAY 
1945 
(000 a 
Death Benefits ....... $111,152 $101,597 
Matured Endowments. 35,760 31,101 
OTE Ne 7,202 7,746 
Annuity ae 15,153 14,099 
Surrender Values 9,026 20,426 
Policy Dividends ..... 36,783 33,304 
| eS eee ee $225,076 $208,27; 
First Five ——— 
1945 1944 
; (000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ....... $560,591 $518,275 
Matured Endowments. 173,967 156,079 
CO eer 37,373 37,263 
Annuity Payments : 78,616 74,285 
Surrender Values ... 93,012 98,479 
Policy Dividends 197,140 181,682 
WE -cttimswasewas $1,140,699 ” $1,066,063 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS 
BANK 


War Clause Partially Eliminated 


N JULY the Connecticut Savings 

Banks announced that effective im- 
mediately the war exclusion riders 
on Savings Bank Life Insurance 
policies would be eliminated on all 
new policies issued to policyholders 
over 33 years of age. 

Edwin C. Northrop, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Water- 
bury Savings Bank was elected 
President of the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund Trustees succeed- 
ing Michael V. Blansfield. Ernest 
L. Simonds was re-elected Vice- 
President and Harold W. Roberts 
was elected Treasurer succeeding 
Mr. Northrop. John P. Royston, 
General Manager was also re- 
elected Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


HE 1944 Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance is now off 
the press and is available at the 
office of the Secretary, Chester A. 


Kline, Box 48, Logan Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia 4, Pa. at the postpaid price of 
$1.50 per copy. The Table of Con- 
tents includes, among other subjects, 
the following : Group Accident and 
Health Insurance; Group Disability 
Insurance; Group Medical Care 
Plans; Group Hospitalization; 
Group Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Under “Review of the Year” 
the following subjects are listed: 
Life Insurance; Property and Cas- 
ualty Insurance and Social Insur- 
ance, 
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All-Agent Convention By Mail 


N “all-agent platform” of 
Ac successful producers 

were invited to participate in 
the “Convention Program by Mail” 
staged last month in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, August 22, 23 and 24, an- 
nounced Carlton W. Cox, chairman 
of the Association’s Program Com- 
mittee. 

ach of the “speakers” who par- 
ticipated in the “All-Agent Conven- 
tion Program by Mail” were care- 
fully selected as a result of their 
actual performance in the field, Mr. 
Cox stated. They were assembled 
from all parts of the country, from 
large and from medium sized com- 
panies and from both the ordinary 
and the industrial or weekly pre- 
mium fields. Their records indicate 
that their experience has been in 
both metropolitan and rural terri- 
tories and their production ranges 
from $150,000 to $1,000,000. One 
prominent woman agent is included 
in the slate of “speakers.” Never 
before, Mr. Cox added, has a Na- 
tional Convention program been 
confined to such a _ representative 
cross-section of successful produc- 
ing agents. 

The eight fieldmen who prepared 
“addresses” for the program are: 
Paul Alpern, C.L.U., agent, Metro- 
politan Life, Westchester, New 
York; Tames I. Caldwell, agent, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Nashville ; 
Edward Choate, agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Los Angeles; John E. 
Crampton, agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Detroit; Theo M. Green, 
C.L.U., agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Oklahoma City; Helen B. 
Rockwell, agent, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland; Keith S. 
Smith, agent, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, Kankakee, Ill.; Waldo T. 
Worcester, aeent, Union Mutual, 
Portland, Maine. 

The “Convention Program by 
Mail” plan was developed as a war- 
time measure to make available to 
the membership as much as possible 
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of the information and inspiration 
which they would normally receive 
from a National Convention but of 
which they are today deprived due 
to wartime restrictions on travel. 
Each of the participants in the 
“All-Agent Convention Program by 
Mail” prepared a paper tying in 
with the convention theme “The 
Life Underwriter in a Dynamic 
Democracy.” These papers were re- 
leased to the trade journals for 
publication along with the story of 
the meeting of the board of trustees, 
the list of new officers and trustees 
elected by the board at the Chicago 
meeting and the annual committee 
reports. In this way it is hoped 
that the more than 37,000 fieldmen 
and fieldwomen who are members 
of the National Association, as well 
as those who are not now members 
and who it is hoped will join the 
ranks in the effort to increase the 
membership to 40,000 before the 
close of the year, will benefit from 
the successful experience and up-to- 
the-minute sales ideas that these 
men and women bring to them 
through the National Association’s 


“All-Agent Convention Program by 
Mail.” 


Planning Committee Meeting 


Manpower and field management 
problems as they will loom in the 
postwar future were the main topics 
discussed at the meeting of the 
Planning Committee of the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Section of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters when it met at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, June 18 
and 19, according to Hugh S. Bell, 
Seattle, chairman. 

The committee enthusiatically en- 
dorsed the recent statement on the 
postwar manpower situation re- 
leased by the Manpower Subcom- 
mittee of the Management Commit- 
tee of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and applauded the 
stand taken by the committee to 
curb mass recruiting and improve 
methods of selection in the postwar 
period. 


Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, 
New York; James H. Brennan, 
Fidelity Mutual, Chicago; Lee 
Wandling, Equitable Society, 
Omaha; Steacy E. Webster, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Pittsburgh, and Hugh 
S. Bell, Equitable of Iowa, Seattle, 
chairman, attended as members of 
the N.A.L.U. general agents’ and 
managers’ committee. The commit- 
tee urged all agency heads and field- 
men to unite with their companies 
in discouraging and preventing the 
haphazard induction of inferior 
men and women into the life insur- 
ance business. 


Study Post-War Problems 


The committee pledged the gen- 
eral agents and managers to a vigi- 
lant study of postwar problems, es- 
pecially those relating to manpower 
and recruiting and discussed specific 
plans for future long-range objec- 
tives of the section which included 
complete cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association and its commit- 
tees and with local and state asso- 
ciations in the development of their 
activities and in promoting the 
welfare and prestige of the agency 
heads and their fieldmen. 

A well developed program of ex- 
tension aimed at the creation of 
general agents’ and managers’ as- 
sociations in those states in which 
they are not now organized was 
approved for presentation to the 
N.A.L.U. board of trustees at the 
Chicago annual meeting. These 
plans include the publication and 
distribution of a handbook for gen- 
eral agents’ and managers’ associa- 
tions now being prepared by the 
section’s Committee on Local Man- 
agers’ Association Administration, 
headed by Walter J. Stoessel, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Los 
Angeles, and the establishment of 
One Day Regional Sales Manage- 
ment Conferences throughout the 
country next year. 

A division of veterans’ affairs, 
designed to promote intelligent as- 
sistance to veterans and their fam- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Convention by Mail—Continued 


ilies by life underwriters, has been 
established at headquarters of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, it is announced by James 
E. Rutherford, executive  vice- 
president of the organization. 
Heading the new division will be 
Donald F. Barnes, formerly the Na- 
tional Association’s director of re- 
search who, for the past 28 months, 
has been serving in the Army Air 
Forces. A master sergeant at the 
time of his discharge, he was senior 





enlisted instructor at the AAF Per- 
sonal Affairs School, instructing both 
commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel. Prior to that he served in the 
global activities of the Air Trans- 
port Command and at Washington 
headquarters of the AAF. 

“Life underwriters will make mil- 
lions of contacts with veterans and 
their dependents over the next few 
years,” Mr. Rutheriord stated. 
“They will be asked questions con- 
cerning not only National Service 
Life Insurance, but also all the prob- 
lems involved in the veteran’s re- 


SERVING THE PUBLIC 


Life insurance salesmen can be assured of the 


fact that they are serving the public welfare. One 


has only to look to the thousands of appreciative 


policyowners and beneficiaries to know the extent 
of this service. Shenandoah Life compliments the 
men and women who are daily rendering such fine 


public service. 


A well-rounded line of policies is offered by 
Shenandoah Life . . . liberal first year and renewal 
commissions, and fair agent contracts. Home office 
cooperation is friendly; field cooperation is highly 


efficient. Agents are furnished group insurance at 


company expense. 





Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Mississippi. 
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life. As 
they must be 
answer these 


civilian 
advisors, 

either to 
questions fully and correctly or refer 


conversion to 
financial 
equipped 


veterans accurately to agencies 
which can help them. It will be the 
job of the association’s division of 
veterans’ affairs to keep all members 
informed as to the approved pro- 
cedures involved in these cases.” 


The first project of the division 
will be to supply local life under- 
writers associations with a training 
course which will enable the mem- 
bers to have the fundamentals of 
veterans’ laws at their fingertips, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rutherford. It will 
be recommended that all local units 
incorporate this training course, 
probably through a series of seminar 
sessions, into their fall programs. 
Full details of the course, including 
lesson plans and recommendations 
for outside speakers, will be avail- 
able shortly. 


“Information on veterans’ affairs 
will go out to members on a con- 
tinuing basis,” declared Mr. Ruther- 
ford. ‘‘When new laws are passed 
which life underwriters should 
bring to the attention of clients who 
are veterans, explanations and in- 
terpretations of those laws will be 
furnished to all members. While 
this is particularly true in the case 
of changes in government insur- 
ance, it will also be done with other 
acts affecting the interests of the 
veteran which the life underwriter 
should know about. 


“In setting up the division of vet- 
erans’ affairs, the National Associa- 
tion will also be discharging a major 
responsibility to its members by 
equipping them to inform returning 
servicemen of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of their National Service 
Life Insurance, and to emphasize 
the importance of maintaining it. 
Today’s life underwriter can per- 
form no more effective service for 
veterans than that.” Other projects 
of the new N.A.L.U. division will 
soon be announced. 


The proposal that the Association 
undertake the activity was presented 
to the board of trustees at its March 
meeting in New York by Trustee 
Clifford H. Orr of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
derwriter Education and Training. 
Creation of the new division to di- 
rect the activities was authorized by 
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the officers of the association at a 
meeting in New York in April. 


Mr. Barnes is a graduate of Bow- 
doin College. He joined the staff of 
the National Association in 1935, 
and at the time of his induction into 
the armed forces was director of re- 
search and associate editor of LIFE 
AssociaTION News, official organ 
of the N.A.L.U. 


Membership Record 


Shattering all previous member- 
ship records, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters closed its 
1944-45 fiscal year with a total paid 
membership of 37,028, representing 
a net gain of 4,615 over the previous 
year, according to William H. An- 
drews, Jr., president. 


All of the Association’s nine mem- 
bership districts, including 39 states 
and the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, showed increases in mem- 
bership on June 30; 262 local asso- 
ciations were ahead of 1944 and 19 
others were even at the close of the 
fiscal year. Thirty-five new asso- 
ciations were created during the 
year, thus raising the total number of 
units of the National Association to 
423, another all-time high, stated 
Mr. Andrews. Twenty local asso- 
ciations doubled their previous 
year’s membership and forty-two 
associations showed an increase of 
more than fifty per cent. 


The ten leading states from the 
angle of total membership are New 
York (3,867), Pennsylvania (3,- 
618), Illinois (2,842), California 
(2,281), Ohio (2,231), Texas (1,- 
813), Indiana (1,434), Massachu- 
setts (1,338), Michigan (1,140) and 
Missouri (1,056). From the view- 
point of the number of local units 
within each state, the top ten states 
are as follows, Pennsylvania (30), 
Texas (24), Illinois (23), New 
York (22), Ohio (21), Indiana 
(18), North Carolina (16), Cali- 
fornia (14), Iowa (14), and Michi- 
gan (14). 


In announcing the results of the 
1945 membership effort, Mr. An- 
drews praised the work of the na- 
tional, state and local membership 
committees. He stated that the clos- 
ing figure of 37,028 does not include 
several thousand members who are 
serving their country in the armed 
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Success 


20% of present Big Tree Leaders Club members 
have been with Pacific Mutual less than a year. 


Success comes sooner for the Pacific Mutual 


underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def 


initized, proved process of prospecting and 


merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 


General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 

selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for earlier field success. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 
—Buy Life Insurance” 


_ _ 


forces. The National Association’s 
president emphasized that the clos- 
ing of the 1944-45 fiscal year does 
not mean that the curtain has rung 
down on the 1945 membership ef- 
fort. The 40,000 goal set at the 
beginning of the year is still the ob- 
jective, he said, and confidence is 
held that national, state and local 
leaders will keep that goal in view 
and exert their efforts toward its 
accomplishment before December 
31, 





SHREWD 


Three managers of chicken farms in a foreign 
country, so the story goes, were being questioned 
by an investigator. 

“What do you feed your chickens?"' he asked 
the first. 

"Corn." 

“You're under arrest! 
people!" 

The second overheard this conversation, and 
tried to play safe. 

"What do you feed your chickens?" came the 
question. 

"Corn husks." 

"You're under arrest! We use the husks to 
make cloth. And you?" he asked, turning to the 
third man. 

"I give my chickens the money and tell them 
to go out and buy their own food!" 


—1943 Kablegram # 3. 


We use corn to feed 
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DIVIDEND PAYMENTS UP 


Parallels Growth 


IVIDENDS paid to American 

policyholders by life insurance 
companies in the first half of this 
year totalled approximately $235,- 
000,000, it was reported in July by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
is $12,000,000 more than the divi- 
dend payments in the first half of 
last year. 

“The half year increase in divi- 
dends, or premium refunds, is due 
primarily to the increased insurance 
in force and the increased age of the 
policies continuing in force,” the In- 
stitute said. “This year’s dividend 
payments reflect the extent to which 
the life insurance business has been 
able thus far to offset two adverse 
factors: the continuing fall in inter- 
est rates and the rise in war death 
claims. Policy dividends are deter- 
mined primarily by the actual ex- 
perience in three factors: mortality 
among policyholders; earnings on 
invested policy reserves; and ex- 
penses of operation. During the past 
year, expenses of operation have 
continued their decline and home 
front mortality has improved to 
such an extent as to offset in part 
the war deaths among service men. 
In the investment field, special earn- 
imgs such as those from sale of real 
estate or securities have served as a 
partial offset to the decline in basic 
interest rates.” 


Figures for the full year 1944 


* show that $431,100,000 was paid in 


policy dividends, which compares 
with $404,000,000 in 1943 and 
$434,700,000 in 1942. The mid-year 
report indicates that the 1945 aggre- 
gate may reach $460,000,000. 

Of the 1944 dividend total, $209,- 
000,000 or 48% was used to pay 
premiums ; $57,600,000 was used to 
purchase paid-up additions to poli- 
cies ; $74,600,000 was paid in cash 
or applied to pay off policy loans; 
and $89,900,000 was left to accumu- 
late at interest. This distribution 
was not much different than that of 
the previous year, percentagewise. 

In addition to the dividends paid 
during the year, policyholders with- 
drew from previous dividend ac- 
cumulations $39,800,000 either in 
cash or to pay premiums. 

At the end of the year, dividends 
left on deposit by policyholders had 
increased to $710,000,000, which is 
$65,000,000 greater than a year ago 
and more than $250,000,000 greater 
than the total on deposit five years 
ago. 


EXPENSE RATIO DOWN 


HE ratio of life insurance oper- 

ating expenses to total income de- 
creased in 1944 for the third con- 
secutive year, reaching 12.9%, a 
new low point which compares with 
a pre-war 10-year average of about 
14%, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reported in July. 





This trend in expense ratios re- 
verses the experience during the last 
war. Then, the ratio increased each 
year during the war and following 
the war until a peak was reached in 
1920, due largely to increased wages 
and prices generally. 

“During this war, two factors 
have operated to help hold down 
life insurance expenses,” the Insti- 
tute said: “‘the success of the eco- 
nomic stabilization program gener- 
ally, preventing extreme rises in 
in costs; and the manpower short- 
age, which has necessitated operat- 
ing with reduced personnel and 
doubling up jobs and increasing 
working hours, as well as discon- 
tinuing some work, though main- 
taining all essential policyholder 
services. The latter factor is a tem- 
porary one and may lose some of 
its effectiveness when workers re- 
turn from the war and full home 
office services are resumed.” 

The expense items of the life in- 
surance business include: Sales 
costs and all agency expenses; all 
home office salaries, medical fees, 
rents, printing, postage and other 
management expenses. The first of 
these items, agency expenses, varies 
with the year’s sales and this results 
in some annual fluctuation, even 
when the basic operating expenses 
remain unchanged. The total of 
commissions and payments to agents 
last year, however, was only 8.1 
cents out of the income dollar of 
the business, which compares with 
7.9 cents in 1943 and 8.4 cents in 
pre-war 1941. 








LIFE REINSURANCE 





Porth American Reassurance Co. 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 
110 East 42nd Street 


New Pork 17, N. VD. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS CON- 
FERENCE 


HE 1945 Annual Meeting of the 

Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference which was post- 
poned earlier this year will be held 
Tues., Wed., Sept. 25, 26, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, but with 
only officers, Executive Committee 
members, and the chairmen of cer- 
tain selected committees present. 
Necessary routine business will be 
transacted including the election of 
ofheers. 


Business Trends 


Accident and health premiums for 
the first six months of 1945 showed 
a 15% gain over the total premiums 
reported by United States com- 
panies through the first half of last 
year, according to an announcement 
released by Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 
3ased upon the present rate of pro- 
duction as compared with a grand 
total of $518,000,000 in accident and 
health premiums collected in 1944, 
Mr. Gordon estimates that 1945 
should produce over $600,000,000 in 


premiums. 


AIRLINE TRAVEL 
INSURANCE 


SSOCIATED Aviation Under- 

writers, United States Aviation 
Underwriters, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, Continental Casu- 
alty Company and Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
have recently announced improved, 
cheaper and broader airline travel 
accident insurance coverage, imme- 
—- effective or effective August 
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All aviation accident policies is- 
sued by companies in the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters Group will 
hereatter be extended to cover on 
all American Flag airlines in the 
world, as weil as on any airline in 
the Western Hemisphere and on air- 
lines operated between North Amer- 
ica and tne United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or the 
continent of Europe, with coverage 
provided on the same or a connecting 
airline to any other airport in that 
area. The cost of this coverage will 
be $1.20 for $1,000 principal sum; 
blanket medical reimbursement in- 
surance can be obtained, if desired, 
for $2.00 for the first $500 and 
20¢ tor each succeeding $100 unit. 
The basic accident coverage may be 
extended by rider to include travel 
on any airline in the world, and on 
military aircraft operated world- 
wide by ATC, NATS, RAFTC and 
RCAFTC. The additional cost for 
this coverage is $1.80 per $1,000 
principal sum and $2.00 for the 
first $500 of medical reimbursement, 
with a 20¢ charge for each succeed- 
ing unit of $100. Coverage on civil 
aircraft having NC licenses, not 
operated by airlines, will now be 
provided throughout the entire 
Western Hemisphere at the follow- 
ing rates, additional to the basic 
rates: $1.80 per $1,000 principal 
sum; $2.00 for the first $500 of 
medical reimbursement and 20¢ for 
each succeeding unit of $100. 

If complete world-wide coverage 
is desired, as well as coverage on all 
NC aircraft in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, this may be obtained for a 
total premium of $4.80 per $1,000 
principal sum; $6.00 for the first 
$500 of medical reimbursement and 
60¢ for each succeeding unit of $100. 
Weekly indemnity may be obtained 
with any of the above variations of 
accident coverage. 

The highlight of the new program 
announced by the group of com- 


panies for which United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., acts as 
aviation insurance underwriters, is 
that passenger insurance will be 
written up to $100,000 on American 
Flag airlines in any part of the 
world at $1.40 per thousand, the 
same premium rate now in effect for 
douestic airline travel. Other fea- 
tures include group coverage at spe- 
cial rates for employees of organiza- 
tions whose personnel frequently 
travels by air and individual cover- 
age at $1.40 per thousand on ap- 
proved foreign airlines in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Continental Casualty has an- 
nounced an aviation ticket accident 
insurance policy with premiums 
based on the cost of the ticket (25¢ 
per $5,000 on any fare up to $150) 
which covers travel on any airline 
anywhere in the world, including 
British and American military trans- 
port where a fare is charged for 
civilian travel. It is currently sold 
only at Pan American and American 
Export ticket offices and at travel 
agencies routing passengers over 
these lines. 

Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany announces two important addi- 
tions to its accident coverage. Ef- 
fective August 1, B.M.A. policy- 
owners who have or apply for acci- 
dent contracts or accident insurance 
in combination with other B.M.A. 
services, will be given added avia- 
tion protection at no additional cost 
Hereafter, such policyowners -are 
protected when they travel anywhere 
in the world in a regular passenger 
airline, or while a passenger in civil 
aircraft operated by a licensed pilot 
when within the mainland of North 
America and on any island within 
50 miles. This supplement is effec- 
tive for any loss resulting from in- 
juries sustained on or after August 
1, 1945 and prior to January 1, 
1947. In addition to much more 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Developments—Continued 


liberal protection for air passengers, 
the company also announces a new 
plan of accident protection for 
pilots, members of the crew, the 
steward or hostess, pilots of private 
planes and student pilots. Under this 
new service, the business man who 
occasionally pilots a plane may have 
regular accident protection in the 
course of his business and _ special 
accident protection while he flies his 
plane. The airline pilot and mem- 
bers of his crew, including the 
hostess or steward, may have regular 
protection while not engaged in their 
work and special coverage while on 
duty. Benefits under this new serv- 
ice include cash amounts for death 
resulting from accident and for spe- 
cified injuries. The maximum death 
or dismemberment benefit is $5,000. 
Medical expense allowances up to 
$500. 


Indemnity Insurance Company 
has announced the inclusion of $25 
blanket medical coverage with each 
$1,000 principal sum on foreign 
travel accident policies without addi- 
tional charge and the broadening of 
the air travel rider for attachment 
to all full cover commercial accident 
policies to remove the “300 miles 
over water’ restriction and extend 
the coverage to protect the insured 
while traveling anywhere in the 
world as a passenger on a scheduled 
trip over its established route. This 
new coverage is an experiment and 
is effective only until January 1, 
1947, unless officially continued. 
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U.S. GROWTH of HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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More than 40,000,000 Americans are estimated to enjoy health and 
accident insurance protection today, as shown by the above chart. 
The chart also shows that the rate of growth in number of persons 
protected by health and accident insurance policies has been much 
more rapid than the rate of growth in premium income. The reason 
is that health and accident and hospitalization protection has been 
made more generally available to working people through the rapid de- 
velopment of group insurance. The number of employers who are 
offering their employees group protection grows larger every day. 
Some employers pay the entire cost, and other plans are based upon 
sharing the cost between employer and employee, so that the latter 
is protected at exceptionally low expense. Even where the full cost 
is borne by employees, the low rate is not burdensome. 

Despite the dynamic growth in the number already covered, fur- 
ther rapid growth may be reasonably expected in the immediate 
future. This makes it evident that the percentage of population pro- 
tected is rapidly apvroaching a figure which will refute completely 
the argument of advocates of compulsory governmental programs that 


insurance companies are not reaching the people who really need their 
protection. 
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COMPLETE — VALUABLE — VITAL 


All the essential data on accident and health 
companies, ratings, policies, hospitalization 
contracts and other vital information on the 
business. All data instantly available, easily 
read, in pocket-size book form—cost only 
$2.50 a copy. That's the new and improved— 


BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


RIC A. JOHNSTON, president 

of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has appointed 33 
leading insurance executives to 
serve on the Insurance Department 
Committee of the National Cham- 
ber for the year 1945-46, according 
to an announcement made in Wash- 
ington July 31st by Ralph Bradford, 
General Manager of the Chamber. 
Heading this committee will be 
Chester O. Fischer, Vice President, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, as chairman, and 
Carl N. Jacobs, President, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company, as 
vice chairman. Both of these men 
are Chamber Directors. 

The Insurance Department Com- 
mittee is the only committee of its 
kind at the National level which 
represents all types of insurance— 
life, casualty, suretyship, fire and 
marine. It works in the interests of 
insurance associations, companies 
producers, and policyholders, as rep- 
resented in the membership of the 
National Chamber, and it plays a 
prominent part in shaping that 
body’s policies on national issues af- 
fecting the business of insurance. 

The Committee’s membership in- 
cludes company officials, agents and 
brokers, and an insurance attorney. 
In addition, it will have three sub- 
sections dealing especially with avia- 
tion insurance, marine insurance 
and health and accident insurance. 
Important insurance executives in 
these three fields will serve on the 
sub-sections. Further announce- 
ment releasing the sub-section com- 
mittee membership will be made in 
the near future. 

The personnel of the Insurance 
Committee for Life Insurance is as 
follows: 

Chester O. Fischer, chairman, 
Vice President, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Paul F. Clark, 
President, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Fred Conklin, President, 
Provident Life Insurance Company, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Lee J. 
Dougherty, Vice President, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Davenport, Iowa; Wil- 
liam J. Graham, Vice President, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
U. S., New York City; Walter W. 
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the Juvenile market today. 


pounded annually. 


for a small additional premium. 


*Not available in the State of Illinois. 
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Do You Kunou 


Why Brokers and Surplus Writers 
Recommend The Berkshire? 


The Berkshires 


RETURN PREMIUM JUVENILE POLICIES* 
Twenty Payment Life e Endowment at Age 18 ¢ 
Twenty Year Endowment « are outstanding in 


Issued on the lives of boys and girls from one 
day to nine years of age nearest birthday. 


Death Benefits 


PRIOR TO AGE 10—if the death of the child occurs 
prior to the anniversary of the policy on which the(! 
child is age 10 nearest birthday, the benefit payable 
under these forms of Juvenile Policies is a return 
of the premiums with interest at 3 per cent com- 


AGE 10 AND THEREAFTER—If the death of the 
child occurs on and after the anniversary of the 
policy on which the child is age 10 nearest birthday, 
the benefit payable is the Sum Insured. 


The Payor Clause provision will be issued in eligible cases under 
a companion contract to the Return Premium Juvenile Policies 


We accept brokerage and surplus business on Juvenile insurance. 
Full details concerning Berkshire Return Premium Juvenile Poli- 
cies will be gladly furnished you upon request, without obligation. 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 




















¥* 





Head, President, General American 
Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Frederick W. Hubbell, Presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, Des Moines, 
lowa; Francis V. Keesling, Presi- 
dent, West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Laurence F. Lee, President, 
Peninsular Life Insurance Com- 


* 


pany, Jacksonville, Florida; James 
L. Madden, 2nd. Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City; John A. 
Stevenson, President, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Frazar B. Wilde, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
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HE mortality record for the first 

six months of 1945 presents ex- 
treme contrasts. The death rate from 
enemy action is four times as high 
as in the first half of 1944, and 11% 
times as high as in 1943, according 
to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
who base their observation on the 
records of the company’s Industrial 
policyholders, 

But the death rate from all causes, 
exclusive of war deaths, is 5.4 per 
cent below the figure for the first 
half of 1944, and was lower than 
for the corresponding period of any 


previous year, except the record 
health year of 1942. Eight diseases 
declined to new lows among these 
insured. These are measles, scarlet 
fever, influenza, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, appendicitis, and 
diseases incidental to childbearing. 

Discussing the continued rise in 
war deaths, the statisticians say: 
“For the year 1944 as a whole, the 
rate for deaths from enemy action, 
based on claims paid during that 
period, was 68.3 per 100,000. In 
the first three months of 1945 the 
rate was 123.2, and in the second 
three-month period, 134.9, giving an 














OVER A BILLION 





GALVESTON, TEXAS 


ANNIVERSARY 


Viewing in retrospect the achievements of 
Anico during its forty years of progress, 
it is not difficult to be a bit boastful. For 
hasn’t it grown from an humble beginning 
as a Texas institution to its present pre- 
eminent position in the life insurance field, 
operating as it does in 32 states? 


What better proof of stability, progress, 
and strength could anyone want? 
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MORTALITY ANALYSIS 


average rate for the first half of 
1945 of 129.2 per 100,000. This is 
four times the figure for the first 
half of 1944, and 11% times that 
for 1943, our second year of war.” 

When war deaths are included in 
the death rates, the rate for white 
males was up 25 per cent in the first 
half of 1945 as compared with the 
same part of 1944, the increase be- 
ing limited to men of military age. 
“The greatest increase—145 per 
cent,” the statisticians point out, 
“was recorded for the age group 
20 to 24, where the peak of the 
mortality from war deaths occurs. 
But for men above and below mili- 
tary age, and for females at every 
age period, the 1945 rates are lower 
than those of 1944.” 

“In the general reduction of mor- 
tality for the first half of the year, 
influenza and pneumonia have had 
an important part,” the statisticians 
say. “The death rate was 37.5 per 
100,000, or only about one third that 
for the like months of the five-year 
period immediately preceding the 
widespread use of serum and chemo- 
therapy.” 

Tuberculosis mortality, another 
important factor in the general mor- 
tality situation for the half year, 
dropped to 38.7 per 100,000. 10.4 
per cent below the 1944 figure. 
“This marked improvement is of 
particular significance,” the statis- 
ticians point out, “inasmuch as mor- 
tality from tuberculosis usually is 
affected adversely by war condi- 
tions.” 

Mortality from diseases of the 
heart, kidneys, and arteries dropped 
3.4 per cent as compared with the 
first half of 1944. Among these 
diseases, the largest decline—6.8 per 
cent—was made in the case of 
chronic diseases of the heart. Out- 
standing improvement also occurred 
in mortality from diabetes. Suicides 
dropped to a new low, while small 
increases were shown for homicides 
and accidents. 


NO EASY SECRET 


An ambitious young man asked a great mer- 
chant for the secret of success. 

“There is no easy secret," replied the merchant. 
"You must jump at your opportunity." 

“But how can | tell when my opportunity 
comes?" 

“You can't,"" the merchant snapped. "You just 
have to keep jumping." 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Accounting and Statistical: The Year- 
book for 1945-1946 of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
has just come off the press. It tells the 
Association’s story for the past year and 
includes the Constitution and By-laws, 
articles delivered during the year and a 
roster of membership both by states and 
business written. 
k«e x 


American Mutual (lowa): 4. L. Dalla- 
ger, formerly Home Office supervisor of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed special Home Office representa- 
tive of the American Mutual. He will 
devote his time to supervisory field work 
under H. S. McConachie, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agents. 


x *k * 


Bankers Life Company: New paid-for 
business in July of this year was more 
than $1,733,000 in excess of the total paid 
for last July; for the first seven months 


the gain was $47,000,000. 
xk * 


Bankers National: Jsidore Brem and 
David Klein have been appointed General 
Agents for the Company in Washington, 
D: C. 

* & ® 


Berkshire Life: New paid-for business 
in July increased 29% over July, 1944 and 
volume for the first 7 months represents 
again of 29% over the business of the 
same period of 1944. 

x *k * 


California-Western State Life: Harry 

W. Sloan has been appointed manager 

for the Company in Fort Worth, Texas. 
*& * 


Canada Life: Graham A. Walter, Man- 
ager of the company’s Toronto Osgoode 
Branch, is the winner of the President’s 
Award, which is the highest honor a 
Canada Life Manager on this continent 
may earn. It is based on factors reflect- 
ing every important phase of agency 
management. 

Dr. James Alexander Roberts, associ- 
ated with the Canada Life since October, 
1925 as Assistant Medical Director, died 
at his home in Toronto July 23rd. He 
was in his 68th year. 


x & * 


Canadian Sales: For June totaled $54.- 
953,000 compared with $54.334,000 for 
lune of 1944. For the first six months 
the total was $316,759,000 compared with 
$326,908,000 for a similar period last 
year. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Chicago Association: The Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters once 
again closed the membership year with 
the largest number of paid members. 
Their total was 1,88/ compared with 
New York’s 1,881. 

x * * 


Colonial Life: James G. Bruce, Actu- 
ary, has been elected Secretary of the 
Company. 

$+ & & 


Commonwealth Life: William R. Davis, 
III, has been promoted to Director of 
Agencies for the Ordinary Agency De- 
partment of the company. 

The Ordinary Agency Department re- 
corded 74% increase in paid volume for 
July, 1945 compared with the same month 
of 1944. 

& & .& 


Connecticut General Life: Earl C. 
Henderson, Vice President and Actuary, 
has completed 25 years of service with 
the company effective July 20th. 

= & * 


Connecticut Mutual: Tower C. Snow 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Boston, Mass. 

xk. 

The William H. Siegmund Agency of 
Los Angeles celebrated its fifth birthday 
July 16 and now stands in 21st place 
among the Company’s agencies, having 
advanced from 69th place when the 
agency was organized in 1940. The 
agency is leading all West Coast company 
agencies for the first six months of the 
year with an increase of business over 
last year of 25.4%. 

x k * 


Continental Assurance: New paid-for 
ordinary business during the first half of 
1945 showed a gain of 50% over a com- 
parable period of 1944. 

x k * 


Equitable (lowa): July, 1945 showed a 
gain of 28.3% over July, 1944 and on a 
comparable basis the gain for the first 
seven months of this year amounted to 
25.6%. 

xk k * 


Fidelity Mutual: New business for the 
first half of 1945 showed a gain of 38.7% 
over the same period in 1944. The in- 
crease of insurance in force in the first 
half of 1945 exceeded any comparable 
period in the past quarter of a century. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The first six 
months gain of insurance in_ force 
amounted to $41,445,672. 

Harold J. Walter, an industrialist of 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts, was elected a 
director of the Company at the mid-year 
meeting. He succeeds the late Charles M. 
Holmes. 

& & & 


Franklin Life: New business for July 
totaled $7,339,000, a gain of 90.9% over 
the same month of 1944. This represents 
a new all-time high record for the Com- 
pany. Compensation earned the first seven 
months of this year by the Company’s 
agents was 81% in excess of the amount 
disbursed in the same period last year. 
Worley Harr, formerly Regional Man- 

ager for the Franklin Life in Texas, has 
been transferred to Richmond, Virginia 
as division manager in charge of the 
Franklin’s new development of that area. 

= 2 2 
General American: J. Mack Moss and 
R. L. B. Rouzie have been appointed gen- 
eral agents for the Company in Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., respectively. 

* & @& 
Guarantee Mutual Life: Walter B. 
Lehmkuhl has been promoted from As- 
sistant Secretary to Office Manager and 
Personnel Director. 

x & 


Guardian Life: Burlye B. Pouncey and 
Peter V. Cloke have been appointed Man- 
ager and Assistant Manager, respectively, 
of the Mortgage Department due to the 
retirement of Robert McDowell after 47 
years service with the Company. 
ee = & 
Jefferson National (Ind.): The com- 
pany’s Sixth Anniversary Contest was 
one of the most successful in company 
history as evidenced by the fact that 
production for Mav was 50% greater 
than the same month a year ago, while 
June showed a 93% increase. 
xk *& 
Jefferson Standard Life: Six members 
of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Comnany’s Field Force are qualified 
members of the 1945 Million Dollar 
Round Table. The Charlotte. WN. C. 
Agency has the distinction of having 
three qualified members this year. Man- 
ager W. Lester Brooks is a life-time 
member and this is the 8th year in which 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


he has qualified. J. T. 
Manager in Gastonia, and member of the 
Charlotte Agency, qualified for the sec- 
ond consecutive year; John L. McCann, 
a newcomer to the qualifiers is of the 
Charlotte Agency; E. Frank Andrews, 
a member of the Home Office Agency in 
Greensboro, qualifies for the second con- 
secutive year; FE. H. Bachschmid of the 
Washington, D. C. Agency has qualified 
for the second consecutive year and Joe 
L. Norman of the Denver Colorado 
Agency likewise has qualified for two 
ar ee ree years. 

Ist Lt. Joe A. 


Comer, District 


Webster, Jr., who has 


been placed on the Honorary Retired List 
of Army Officers because of disability 
from wounds received in action, has re- 
turned to Savannah, Georgia to resume 
his activities as Supervisor of the Savan- 
nah Branch office, where he will be asso- 
ciated with his father, J. A. Webster, Sr., 
who is Manager of that office. 

W. A. Reynolds has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s Harrisburg, 
Pa. Branch Office—he was formerly Dis- 
trict Manager at Orlando, Florida. 

* & * 
John Hancock: Chester M. Baughman 


and John E. Dwyer have been appointed 
Manager and Assistant Manager, respec- 
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UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


producers: 


Arizona 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Virginia 

District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 


financially independent. 


fidential. 


Correspondence Con- 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, 
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ILLINOIS 


tively, of the Group Annuity Sales Diyj. 
sion. Charles T. Kreiser has been ap- 
pointed Field Assistant in the Group 
Sales Division. 

Effective August Ist, Cecil F. Abrams, 
Associate General Agent, at Decatur, Illi- 
nois, became a partner with Theodore 
W. Boruff, General Agent. The Agency 
hereafter to be known as the Boruff & 
Abrams Agency. 


x * * 


L.A.A.: Three new companies have been 
elected to membership: Gulf Life (W. J 
Hamrick); Rio Grande National Life 
(R. P. Baxter, C.L.U.) and Western Re- 
serve Life (C. B. Calahan, Jr.). New 
members elected were Vance L. Bushnell 
of Equitable Society and Major Charles 
C. Robinson of the Guardian Life, New 
York. 


x «* &® 


Lincoln National: Walter T. Shepard, 
who for many years was Vice President 
and a Director of the Lincoln National 
and lately general agent of the Company 
at Los Angeles, has retired. Mr. Shepard 
joined the Company in 1909 and in 1933, 
when he resigned to go to Los Angeles 
as general agent, he was Vice President 
in char ge of Agencies and a Director of 
the Company. J. F. Hackman and R. L. 
Walker formerly associated with Mr. 
Shepard have been promoted to general 
agents—they will operate independently 
although the two agencies will continue 
in the present suite of offices at 730 
ore Realty Building, Los Angeles. 

V. G. Benedict, formerly cashier of the 
pk eth s San Francisco General Agency, 
has been promoted to genéral agent and 
will be associated with H. F. Sleeper un- 


der the agency name, Sleeper-Benedict, 
the offices continuing at 519 California 
Street. 

x *k * 


Manhattan Life: Production figures for 
the first 6 months of 1945 show a 40% 
increase in new paid-for over the 6 
months of 1944; insurance in force in- 
creased $10,515,682 and as of June 30th 
amounted to $140,582,946. 

2 & ® 


Metropolitan Life: Horace A. Calkins 
has been appointed Manager for the 
company in its Holston district office in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

x * &® 


Minnesota Mutual: Paid business for 
the first seven months of this year totaled 
$37,807,613, a gain of 34.5% over the 
same period in 1944, 

= & ® 


Monarch Life (Canada): Ww. E. A. 
Eland, formerly Agency Secretary and 
supervisor of Field Service, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Company’s larg- 
est Branch Office operation—the Mani- 
toba Branch. 

x k *& 


Mutual Benefit: Thirty-three fieldmen 
of the company have qualified for its 
perfect persistency Honor Roll for the 
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frst six months of this year. In order to 
qualify, in addition to perfect persistency, 
each man must have served five or more 
years with the company and be listed 
among its two hundred leaders. John W. 
Musick, Norfolk, may be considered 
leader of the group, for he alone holds 
the record of having but one case go off 


the books since he joined the company in 
1939. The next best records show con- 
tinuous persistency for a full year and 


a half, i.e., from January 1, 1944 to June 
30, 1945: Ralph M. Horton, C.L.U., Al- 
bany; Joe A. Blandford, Dayton; J. 
Frank Holmes, Indianapolis; Paul H. 
Day, Jr., Paterson; George E. Peirce, Jr., 
Providence and Frank D. Burke, Sioux 
Falls. 

James R. Trimble and Harry W. Jones 
have been promoted to associate mathe- 
maticians; Charles W. Melchinger and 
Villiam F. Ward have been appointed 
ssistant mathematicians. Raymond Davi- 
son of the tax department has been made 
an assistant secretary. 


& &. 2 


Mutual Life: New business for the first 
six months of 1945 totaled $99,690,724 
an increase of 9% over a comparable 
period of 1944, 

The Company has created the Policy- 
1olders Service Division, which combines 
the Policyholders Service Bureau and 
The Policy Registry Division and George 
1. Cole, formerly head of the Policy- 
iolders Service Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the new divi- 
son. J. Melville Harding is associate 
superintendent and Harry Neuffer, as- 
sistant superintendent. 


kk 
National Life (Vt.): J. Edward Deutsch 


has been appointed to the home office 
agency staff and will be closely associ- 
ated with the company’s new program of 
career underwriter training and develop- 
nent. 

New business for July, 1945 showed a 
gain of 28.12% over the same month in 
1944 and was the largest month in pro- 
luction since 1930 for that particular 
month, 


x wr 


New England Mutual: David Marks, 
Ir, C.L.U. of New York led the New 
England Mutual again in the first six 
nonths of 1945, thus continuing into the 
third consecutive year his position as top 
feldman in the company. Mr. Marks 
joined the Isadore Freid Agency, New 
York City, in February, 1942 and in 1943 
established a new record for the largest 
volume of business ever produced by an 
agent of the company in one year. 

Rolla R. Hays, senior member of Hays 
& Bradstreet, one of New England Mu- 
tual’s two general agencies at Los An- 
geles, retired August 1. This agency led 
all the agencies of the Company in new 
production in 1944 and now includes six 
Million Dollar Round Table members. 
Mr. Hays is following out his philoso- 
phy that retirement in business should 
come at sixty-five but the company has 
insisted that he retain the title of Asso- 
ciate General Agent. A new firm of 
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TO HELP 


@ 
poe 


YOU 


HELP YOURSELF 


Through the Builders of Men Plan, 
opportunity is provided for more 
than one General Agency in each 
state. This plan is readily adaptable 
to medium sized agency operation. 


Specifically, the plan includes a 


Home 


Office School, 


Combination 


Contract, planned Field Help, an 
unusual Renewal Contract, and fin- 
ally, a non-contributory Retirement 
Plan. In most territories. we know 
there are men capable of doing a 
good job of agency building. To 
gain a high level of success, one 
must be provided with sufficient 
opportunity; that, we can provide. 





Get set for the post-war period. 
Address your inquiry to 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


An Institution You Can Proudly Represent---Ask Any of Our Representatives 
A. B. OLSON 


Vice President 


Organized 190} 


Omaha, Nebraska 





Hays & Bradstreet has been formed 
which consists of Rolla R. Hays, Jr. and 
R. H. Bradstreet, son-in-law, and the 
agency will continue to operate at 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Stuart D. Warner, one of the com- 

pany’s uptown New York City General 
Agents, has resigned effective September 
1 to devote his time to personal produc- 
tion. Wheeler H. King has been named 
his successor. 

x k * 
N. Y. C. Sales: For June, 1945 $71,- 
466,000 compared with $63,316,000 for 
the same month last year. 

x k *& 
North American Life (Ill.): During the 
month of August the agency force hon- 


ored Executive Vice President Paul 
McNamara with their annual “Haul for 
Paul” campaign. The production for the 
first 6 months of the year for North 
American showed a 10% increase over 
1944, 

& x #¥ 
Northwestern National: Is opening a 
regional service office at Columbus, Ohio 
and Harry D. Hoffman has been named 
manager. 

x * * 
Occidental (Calif.): 4. D. Anderson of 
the Home Office agency staff has been 
appointed Manager for the Company in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 


Home of Tomorrow 
through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Suppose that you need $3,000. 
Suppose your renewals in 1944 
were $1,100. Suppose you are 
operating under a 9-5 contract. 
You can obtain a loan for $3,000. 
Monthly payments can be $93.33, 
or $72.50. If you wish, you may 
liquidate this loan with monthly 
payments as low as $52.92. Ex- 
cess renewals received over the 
monthly deposit required will 
revert to you during the loan 
period. 

- Hundreds of insurance men 
are now using this plan. If you 
are interested, write us for ten- 
tative loan commitment stating 
amount of renewal commissions 
received during last twelve 
months, terms of contract, and 
amount of business paid for in 
1944. You are under no obliga- 
tion. 

A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 


* 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


' 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Moser, jormerly with the Aetna 
ane nas been appointed Manager for the 
company in Louisville, Ky. 


Vin 


x & *& 


Ohio State: Hans A. Franke, formerly 
in charge ot the Chicago north and 
northwest side territories for National 
Lite and Accident Insurance Company, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Ohio State with offices at 20% S. LaSatie 
treet, Chicago. 


* & ® 
Old Line Life: Folke Becker, President 
and General Manager of the Rhinelander 
Paper Company, has been elected a Di- 
rector succeeding the late WW’. H. Ryan. 
z= & 


Postal Life: Dr. Louis B. Dunn has been 


appointed Meuaical Director succeeding 
the late Dr. Arthur Geiringer. 
x &k * 


Publicity: The success story of Frank W. 
Pennell, who has made a million dollars 
selling life insurance, is told in the Sep- 
tember issue of ‘True, the Man’s Maga- 
zine. 


x * * 
Prudential (N. J.J): Fred G. Happich, 


formerly manager of the Ordinary Dis- 
ability Claim Department, has been pro- 
moted to supervisor in which position he 
will be responsible for the supervision of 
the Ordinary and Group Disability Claim 
Departments. William J. McBurney, man- 
ager of the Industrial Claim Department, 
has been promoted to supervisor and 
will be in charge of the Ordinary Claim 
and the Industrial Claim Departments. 
Daniel A. McCabe has been promoted to 
supervisor, having previously been man- 
ager of the Claim Inspection Department. 
In his new position he has charge of the 
Claim Inspection, the Claim Service and 
the Unclaimed Equities Departments. 
Other Prudential 


advancements are 
those of Harvey E. Mitchell, associate 
manager, Industrial Actuarial Depart- 


ment, promoted to manager of that de- 
partment; Henry A., Hartley, supervising 
claim inspector, now manager of the 
Claim Inspection Department; and Fred 
R. Gibney, Jr., assistant manager of the 
Ordinary Claim Department, has been 
promoted to manager of the Industrial 
Claim Department. 

Curtis K. O’Dell, superintendent of the 
Cincinnati office for the Company has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
the Dayton, Ohio, dictrict office; Lewis 
E. Hammitt of the Lexington, Ky., dis- 
trict office has been named successor in 
Cincinnati. 

A new and additional radio program 
has been inaugurated by the Company, the 
first performance was given on August 
27. It is scheduled for 5 days (Mon. 
through Fri.) a week at 4:00-4:15 P.M. 
Eastern War Time on the Blue Network 
and will feature “Jack Berch and His 
Boys.” 





Sales Research Bureau: Southland Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas and 
Kansas City Lite Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri have been admitted 
to membership bringing the total number 
of companies so attliated at the present 
time to 146, 

x * 
Seaboard Life: During the first six 
months ot 1945 the Seaboard Life of 
Houston wrote new paid business of 
$4,109,488, an increase of 27% over the 
same period of 1944, this representing a 
new high. Lapses and surrenders were 
the lowest for 15 years and the gain in 
insurance in force (41%) was the best 
the company has ever experienced. The 
gain in force was $3,177,743 against $2,- 
249,111 for the first 6 months of 1944 
and the insurance in force as of June 
30th amounted to $44,750,000; assets 
reached a figure in excess of $6,000,000. 

= *k ££ 


State Mutual (Mass.): Roy Ray Rob. 
erts, who has served the Company in Los 
Angeles as General Agent since 1929, 
will relinquish his duties September 4 
but will continue his long association 
with the Company as a General Agent 
Emeritus. Harold W. Dougher, C.L.U. 
has been appointed the new General 
Agent for Southern California, effective 
September 5 

John B. Nothhelfer, General Agent for 
the Company in Chicago, has a a 
partnership with Walter C. Leck. 


x *k * 


The Travelers: Thomas J. Leahy and 
William E. Pettet have been appointed 
Field Assistants for the Life, Accident 
and Group Departments of the company 
in South Bend, Indiana and Toronto, 
Ontario, branch offices, respectively. 

Philip B. Putnam, recently released 
from military service, has been appointed 
Assistant Manager for the Life, Accident 
and Group Departments of the company’s 
office in Seattle, Wash. 

Russell F. Pierson has been appointed 
District Group Supervisor in the Los 
Angeles district. 


= & ¢ 
Union Mutual (Me.): Leslie R. Lunoe 
has been appointed General Agent in 


Chicago effective immediately. Mr. Lunoe 
will also serve the company as Regional 
Manager in the states of Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan. Prior to this appointment, 
Mr. Lunoe held a home office post for 
the Commonwealth Life of Kentucky. 

July gain in new business showed 
89.35% ; for the first seven months the 
gain was 35.9%. This seven-month gain 
is the largest ever recorded in the history 
of the Company. 


xk *& 


United States Life: In July the company 
entered the state of Maryland and ap- 
pointed William L. Tenney as Manager 
of its office in Baltimore. 

xk kk 


Volunteer State Life: The increase in 
new paid business for the first seven 
months of 1945 showed a gain of 18%; 
the gain of insurance in force for the 
same period showed 65%. 
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PREPARING THE CASE—Continued 

are not stated. It is as though the underwriter said to 
himself in the first instance, ““This-is the whole picture. 
All I have to do is to apply the appropriate formula 
and I will arrive at an accurate result.” In the second 
instance he must say to himself, ‘““Well, here are the 
facts that I know, now what are the facts that I don’t 
know? How shall I guard myself against their effect ?” 
Certainly, in such an instance, he must take the benefit 
of the doubt, because he knows that if he makes a 
mistake the Company must pay for it. 


Confidential Information 


Another cardinal principle of the underwriting and 
appraisal of risks is the fact that the Company has 
access to reports and confidential information having 
a bearing on impairments and other factors which in- 
fluence selection. Thus, it may very well be that the 
Company already knows the seemingly unfavorable 
history, and if this data is confirmed by the facts shown 
on the application, or brought to the attention of the 
Company by letter from the agent, then it can be as- 
sumed that all the pertinent information bearing on the 
case is at hand and it can be underwritten accordingly. 
But, if the Home Office has information which is not 
referred to by the applicant, the agent, or the examiner, 
then there must be further inquiry, and this doubtful 
factor must be given some weight in the appraisal. 

Certainly the agent cannot be held accountable for 
information he might not reasonably be expected to 
have, but the burden of proof is on him to call the Com- 


WANED Y 


YOUNG MAN WITH ACTUARIAL 
TRAINING 


Home Office experience not essential 
but desirable. Permanent opportunity 
with unlimited possibilities for ad- 
vancement 


By Middlewestern Company with 
record of good growth and excel- 
lent financial structure 


= & & 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE - INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 


Sioux Falls South Dakoa 
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pany’s attention to all the information he normally 
should have ascertained. For example, the agent would 
not be expected to know that the applicant had a mitral 
murmur simply by looking at him. However, if in ques- 
tioning the applicant, it developed that he had “passed 
out” while taking part in a Fourth of July parade three 
years previously, then certainly additional inquiry would 
be in order. This would be true even though there ap- 
parently had been no recurrence of the condition, and 
the incident had been lightly dismissed with the plausi- 
ble explanation that it had been a terrifically hot day 
and the applicant had had a digestive upset the day 
before, but had insisted upon marching in the parade 
regardless. 

It should always be kept in mind that the Company 
realizes it is not insuring supermen—just average hu- 
man beings subject to the wear and tear common to 
everyone. Physical perfection is neither expected nor 
possible. 


Benefits of Pre-Selection 


So far we have been discussing how the agent may 
cooperate with the Company, but just at this point it 
might be well to emphasize very clearly that pre-selec- 
tion by the agent will put many dollars in his pocket 
by conserving his time and energy for profitable solici- 
tation. This is true not only because he will thus be 
able to present his case to the Home Office in the best 
possible light, but also because many amendments and 
requests for additional information which delay the 
final issue and acceptance of the policy will be avoided. 














There is no better SECURITY in 
the world than that back of every 
policy in the Rockford Life. 





ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President f 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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Ordinary 


Insurance exclusively will offer: 
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shortest period of time.” 














INVITATION 


An association with this, the oldest life insurance company domiciled in the South writing 


1. A permanent future in a business which will enjoy rapid post war growth; 

2. Little, if any, limit on earning power under an agent’s compensation plan, 
providing liberal base salary and incentive commissions; 

3. An opportunity to develop your own initiative and to “get some place in the 


We invite inquiries from those interested, especially returning service men who 
are now, or soon will be, planning peace time business careers. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Organized, 1899—Richmond, Virginia 


Convoying Financial Plans Since the Turn of the Century 


Company 








Becauses of reinsurance and facilities for placing 
substandard business, there are few cases indeed which 
are not acceptable on any basis. However, a moment’s 
reflection will indicate to any career life underwriter 
that there is certain business which probably will be 
given a rating; and it cannot be emphasized too much 
that, with the full and complete facts at its disposal, 
the underwriting department is often in a position to 
accept the case on more favorable terms than if it has 
to guess at some of the facts. If, in the course of the 
solicitation, the prospect should develop a belligerent, 
or at least a non-cooperative attitude, the agent must 
proceed with the greatest of tact and persuade the pros- 
pect that only with his fullest cooperation can he re- 
ceive the consideration to which the specific facts entitle 
him, 


Get the Details 


Fortunately, most of the agent’s business will be of 
the “clean case” variety and it will only be necessary 
to make a careful check of the application to see that 
the questions are answered properly. But, where the 
agent’s judgment and experience tell him that the case 
requires additional attention, he should make every 
effort to see that the details are developed in full. 

For this purpose, the application blanks in use by 
some Companies provide a space for information from 
the agent. Ordinarily, if the questions are filled out 
completely, no further information will be required. 
However, if no such provision is made in the applica- 
tion, or on the back of it, or if there are additional 
facts which have a bearing on the case and which cannot 
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conveniently be explained in this blank, the agent may 
write a supplementary letter covering these matters to 
his General Agent who can in turn submit it to the 
Home Office with the application. For example, the 
Home Office is always interested in the ultimate pur- 
pose of the insurance. Thus, in a business case it may 
not always be sufficient to indicate that the insurance 
is to protect the business, rather it should be stated 
explicitly just what the insurance is expected to ac- 
complish, how much of both the present and proposed 
line is personal coverage and how much is business 
coverage, etc. 

Let us now turn to certain mechanical considerations. 
Company practice varies, of course, and where the 
agent does not have access to the completed medical 
examination blank, the remarks which follow will be 
modified accordingly. However, for our purpose here 
we will assume that where no confidential information 
is involved the agent may normally inspect the com- 
pleted medical blank. 

All questions in the application should be answered, 
and extreme care should be used to avoid inaccurate 
or ambiguous statements. These mean delay, or, at best, 
amendments with their consequent time-consuming work 
and annoyance. With reasonable care, most of these 
amendments can be eliminated. The agent should check 
the application carefully before it is turned in to the 
office, for, although someone in the agency usually goes 
over the entire application, it will well repay the agent to 
review the answers too. He should particularly check 
to see that the date of birth recorded in Part 1 agrees 
with the similar statement of the medical examiner. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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REPORTS 





ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





ACACIA MUTUAL 


Liberalized Aviation Coverage 


Effective July 11 last the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, D. C., liberalized its 
aviation coverage. There are now no restrictions as to 
the type of policy that an applicant may apply for nor 
is there any limit in the amount. Waiver of premium 
coverage and double indemnity coverage are granted at 
standard rates to fare-paying passengers on regularly 


Non-scheduled commercial 
Flying where pilot has a 
transport or commercial li- 
cense (flying in U. S. and 
Canada only) 

Business tiying in com- 








scheduled air lines. 


Details 
Life Dis. 
Classification Rating W.P. D.I. 
PASSENGERS (Civilian) 
Scheduled Airlines Standard Yes Yes 
Other than Scheduled Air- 
lines 
Non-scheduled business 
travel in plane owned 
by employer 
1-99 hours per year Standard Yes Yes 
100 or over hours per 
year 2¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
Non-scheduled business 
travel in privately 
owned plane 
1-49 hours per year Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
year 4¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
Taxi or charter flying 
1-49 hours per year Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
year 4¢ per hour Yes(2) Yes 
Pleasure or sightseeing 
1-49 hours per year Standard Yes Yes 
50 or over hours per 
year 4¢ per hour Yes (2) Yes 
Non-pilot employee flying 
in crop dusting or other Individual 
hazardous industry Consideration No No 
PASSENGERS (Military) ~ No coverage No No 
Life Dis. 
Classification Rating W.P. D.I. 
PILOTS and CREW MEM- 
BERS (Civilian) 
Scheduled passenger airline 
Flying in U. S. and Can- 
ada only $5.00 Yes (2) Yes 
One terminal in U. S. or 
Canada and on U. S. or 
Canadian airline: 
Destination Western 
Hemisphere, including 
Alaska, Central and 
South America, and 
West Indies, excluding 
Hawaii and Bermuda 5.00 Yes (2) Yes 
Transoceanic routes 10.00 No oO 
Others Individual 
Consideration 
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pany owned plane 5.00 Yes (2) Yes 
Charter flying 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
Student pilot instructors 7.50 Yes(2) Yes 
Sightseeing 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
Flying where pilot has pri- 
vate certificate 
Total solo hours: 35-100 15.00 Yes (2) Yes 
101-200 10.00 Yes(2) Yes 
201-400 7.50 Yes (2) Yes 
Over 400 5.00 Yes(2) Yes 
Student Pilots 15.00 Yes(2) Yes 
(Total first year extra with 
first premium) 
Test Pilots 25.00andup Yes(2) Yes 
Crop Dusting Pilots 25.00andup Yes(2) Yes 
PILOTS and CREW MEM- 
BERS (Military) No Coverage No No 


BUSINESS MEN’S (Mo.) 
Records Established 


Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., reports a succession of record breaking months 
during the first half of 1945. Total paid production for 
the year including life, accident and health and group 
insurance is 246,357 paid points which represents a 
gain of 39.7% over the same period last year. Paid 
life insurance for the six month period is $23,565,519 
as compared with $18,549,386 last year. Of this total 
of $23,565,519 the Company had a net increase in life 
insurance in force of $14,006,992 as compared with a 
net gain for the first six months of 1944 of $8,726,636 
or an increase of 60.5%. This brings the Company 
total of life insurance in force to $212,040,014. 

June was the 53rd consecutive month of increase over 
the same month the year before and 30th consecutive 
month in which total production was an all-time high 
for the month. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Agents’ Retirement Plan 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., has inaugurated a retirement income 


plan for its full time agents. An outline of the plan 
follows : 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for. the 


needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 


the needs you can foresee. 
























$5,420 
PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 
full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 
average cash income in 1944. 
Our unique salary and commis- 
sion contract offered to full time 
producers thru our agencies in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Calli- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 








Insurance —> Company 


SEATTLE 












COLUMBIAN NATIONAL—Continued 
Eligibility for Membership 


Every fieldman who has represented the Company for 
at least a year and has a full time contract, under which 
he gives the major portion of his life business to the 
Columbian, may join provided: 


more thé 
tribute 1 
amount 
year. I] 
optior al 


larger th 


no Case 





1. That during the calendar year preceding date of 
entry he paid for at least twelve lives, with a mini- 
mum of $50,000 of volume in the Columbian. 
Exceptions: In the case of new men, requirements 
are as follows: If it was his first year with the 
Company, twelve lives for $30,000. If it was his 
second year with the Company, twelve lives with 
$40,000. Thereafter, twelve lives with $50,000. 
Once admitted, there are no production minimums 
for remaining in the plan but current contributions 
will not be accepted unless the minimum produc- 
tion requirements are met. 

That at date of entry he is not over 65 nearest 
birthday, except that if, while eligible, he has for 
a total period of two years failed to join the plan, 
he may not thereafter join after 55. 


nN 


When Membership Becomes Effective 


Membership shall take effect as of January first of the 
year following the signing of the membership applica- 
tion. Agents who apply by December 1, 1945 may join 
as of January 1, 1945 on the basis of their 1944 pro- 
duction. 

Retirement Age 


The normal retirement age shall be 65 and the normal 
retirement date will be December 31st nearest such 
birthday. Retirement up to five years earlier, with cor- 
respondingly reduced benefits, may be permitted at the 
Company’s discretion. If a member continues as an 
active full-time Company agent after age 65, no further 
contributions shall be made or received on his account 
and retirement income shall be postponed (and corre- 
spondingly increased) until his actual retirement age, 
except that contributions will be made and received for 
a minimum total of fifteen years in the case of such 
fieldmen but not beyond age 70 in any event. 


Benefits and Contributions 


A life income will be provided at retirement age, based 
on the sum of the annuities purchased by the yearly 
contributions of the member and the Company. The 
first annuity payment will be made as of the fifteenth 
of the month following the member’s retirement date. 

At retirement the normal type of annuity will be a 
regular life annuity without refund at death. The 
member may, with the consent of the Company, elect 
instead a joint and two-thirds last survivor annuity for 
himself and his wife or a life annuity with refund. 
The election of the annuity desired must be made im- 
mediately before the retirement date. 

The member may contribute each year, prior to his 
retirement date, 3% of his total earnings received from 
the Company during the previous calendar year but not 
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more than $150.00 per year. The Company shall con- 
tribute for the account of the member each year an 
amount equal to his paid regular contribution for that 
year. [he member may make in any year an additional 





for optional contribution. This contribution may not be 
hich larger than the amount of his regular contribution but in 
the Jno case may it exceed $100.00. This optional contribu- 


















tion will not be met by the Company. 
The amount of the contribution, based on the mem- 


> of ‘ . : : : 
er’s earnings of the previous year, will be determined 


lini- pak : * , 
ian, Fe the beginning of each calendar year. The member's 
enti ontribution shall be remitted to the Home Office of the 

the Qompany in annual, semi-annual or quarterly install- 
his peents during the calendar year following the year in 
with geuich the commission income was earned. The first 

000 ayment will be due thirty days after the member has 

‘ Been notified of the amount he is eligible to contribute 
ries: and current acknoweldgement will be made at each 
duc. payment. Responsibility of payment will rest with the 

nember and no notices of payments due will be sent. 
rest , Each member will be supplied with a passbook evi- 

"for lencing his membership in the plan. At the end of each 
deal calendar year an entry in the passbook will be made, 

’ Bshowing the contribution made by the member during 
the year, and the amount of paid-up life annuity to com- 
mence at the normal retirement age which such con- 
tribution will provide. The amount of paid-up annuity 

. the provided by the corresponding Company contribution 
nal will also-be shown. (The amount of paid-up life an- 
join nuity provided by the Company contribution will be 
pro- greater than the amount provided by a like contribution 
from the member because the Company contribution is 
not returnable at death prior to the retirement age. ) 
ail Withdrawal from Plan 

such | In the event of termination of a member’s full-time 
cor- fagency contract before retirement date, for any reason 
t the fcher than death or disability, termination benefits will 
S an file available to the member on the following basis: 
rther Company Service 
‘ount 1 to 10 years Member’s Contributions 
orre- 10 years or more Member’s Contributions 
age, with Interest at 2% 
1 for | A member who fails, for a period of five years, to 
such Jmake his regular contributions, provided the paid-up 

annuities already to his credit will produce less than 

$10.00 a month at age 65, automatically withdraws from 

the plan. In this case he receives his contributions with 

2% compound interest if he has been in the service of 
vased Fthe Company ten years or more; otherwise, without 
early interest. 

Phe | Since this is designed as a retirement plan, both you 
enth fand the Company wish to do everything possible to 
date. Jufeguard this plan and to prevent your contributions 
be @ Jirom being used for other purposes. Because of this, 

The f:o member may withdraw from the plan and, in so far 
elect [is possible, the benefits hereunder shall not be assign- 
y tor fible, alienated or subject to anticipation and, as far as 
fund. ithe law permits, shall be exempt from judicaal process. 
> im- In the event of death of a member, the annuities pur- 

_ [stased for the member’s account by his own contribu- 
o his fition shall be cancelled and the Company will pay to the 
from fleneficiary designated by him in writing, otherwise to 
it not (Continued on the next page) 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


S| UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 


... this new booklet 
that solves today’s 
problem of building 
an estate! 





. . . prepared to help 
U.C. agents sell MORE 


T? BUILD a personal estate through 
investment accumulation is virtually 
impossible under present-day low interest 
returns and high income taxes. Therein 
lies one of the greatest opportunities ever 
presented to life insurance men. 


This interesting new booklet contains an 
exceptionally concise and easy-to-under- 
stand explanation of the problem. . . and 
makes perfectly clear the way in which 
only life insurance can provide an answer. 


It’s another outstanding example of the 
sort of material Union Central provides 
its men to help them build prestige and 
goodwill and to make more sales. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $500,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











HOME OFFICE i FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


‘ls Faitsful as Old Faithful’? 
ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST 
COMPANIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Same Rates—Same Dividends and Same 
Net Cost Since 1937 








Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise with the 
best and oldest of the Eastern mutual companies in their 
home territories. More than forty per cent of its new 
business comes from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and the six New England States. 





Has policies to fit every life insurance need for both 
sexes from date of birth to old age—and without any 
war or aviation restrictions below age |5 or above age 44. 
































Dominant in Size... Alert 
in Service 















Based on total life insurance in 
force, this Company ranks 19th 
among all companies of the United 
States and Canada, although it is 
still less than 50 years old. 


But size alone is not enough. The 
service that is available to our pol- 
icyholders is our principal concern, 
and the field force is helping us 
make it the kind of service to which 
Shield policyholders are entitled. 


MATIONA 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND jx 
ca ACCIDENT InsuranceCo.,Inc. (a3 


| HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


aoa THE sHiEvo 
COMPAN 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL—Continued 


reasons | 
§Director 
























his estate, a lump sum equal to the amount of 


- ea caer te Dr. P 
regular and optional contributions with interest co medical 
pounded annually at 2%. for The 


In case a member of less than ten years standi 
becomes disabled, so that, in the opinion of the Com. his ] 
pany, he is permanently incapacitated for further sem ster sey 
ice, the Company will make refund of such memberf..actice. 
contributions with interest compounded at 2%. 
such permanent disability be sustained after ten y 
of paid membership, the member may elect to have 
own accumulated contributions provide an annuity ¢ 
tain to his retirement date and to receive, commencing 
his retirement date, the paid-up annuity provided 
the Company’s contribution. 

Payment under any of the above sections shall di 
charge the Company from all further liability un 
the plan to such member. al Dire 

The amount of paid-up annuity, as computed wifbp,plic I 
respect to the contributions of any calendar year, 
guaranteed and is not subject to change thereafter. 
basic annuity table and the interest rate may be chan 
by the Company as it deems necessary or advisable f 
the computation of paid-up annuities, with respect Hospita 
contributions of future years. It is agreed that all cogs i}. p 
tributions will be applied on the basis of net annuify, ;, 4 
rates containing no charge for management or ot land the 
expenses and that the basis of the rates for any yan 
will be at least as favorable as the net basis correspo 
ing to the gross annuity rates then in use by the Co 
pany. 

This contributory retirement plan is intended as 
permanent program but the Company reserves the ri 
to change or modify the regulations governing the pl 
or to add to the benefits provided. It is understo 
however, that no such change or discontinuance 
impair or cancel retirement benefits or the right creat Retir 
by contributions made prior to such change or discogUnion 
tinuance. Pettric, 

If any state or federal agency disapproves of t§Americ 
retirement plan or fails to grant approval of it, t§Postal 
Company reserves the right to modify the plan or di(alifor 
continue it as of the date of its original inception agyear of 
return to each member all contributions made by hi Postal 

The plan will be administered by a committee 
sisting of the President of the Company and two ot 
members appointed by him and approved by the B 
of Directors. The decisions of this Pension Committ@chosen 
as to any questions arising under or as to the plan, sh@The pe 
be final. and the 
will co 
Additic 
able to 
Cons 
moders 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL aged 
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other 3 
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Medical Executive Changes 





The Board of Directors of The Connecticut Mu 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has announced th At ¢ 
election of Dr. Henry B. Rollins as Medical Direct 000.00 
succeeding Dr. Charles B. Piper who is retiring fq 
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reasons Of health. Dr. Piper was appointed Medical 
WDirector Emeritus by vote of the Board. 

Dr. Piper retires after 44 years of activity in the 
| COM nedical profession, the last 14 as Medical Director 2 
_ Hor The Connecticut Mutual. Born in Pennsylvania, he 

received the degree of B.S. from Dishinenel Semtsey Did You Know? 
and his M.D. from Syracuse University Medical School. 
















— practice. He bye — as ee of ve! Medical —that the per capita income of 13 South- 
o- Department of the Prudential Lite Insurance Company, : 
| yea Medical Director of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- em states increased from an average of 
Ave Mince Company, Assistant Medical Director of the $372 in 1929 to $672 in 1943. 
ty CiNorthwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
fed” fedical Director of the Guardian Life Insurance Com- Assets of Liberty National, which serves 
Many of New York. : 
| Dr. Rollins, who was advanced to the position of the South, increased from $1,406,979 in 
all dif\fedical Director, became Assistant Medical Director 1929 to $27,440,828 as of December 31, 
und 


of The Connecticut Mutual in 1928 and Associate Medi- 
dkal Director in 1931. He was educated at the Hartford . ; 
d willpyblic High School, at Dartmouth College, and at Yale leling the South's great progress. 
‘ear, B\edical School. From 1923 to 1927 he was with the 
‘ale-in-China unit as associate professor of Pathology 
8%. the hospital Hsaing Ya Changsha, Hunan, China. He 
is a member of the medical committee of the Hartford 
Hospital Executive Committee and he is also a member 
4of the Board of Directors of the Travelers’ Aid Society. 
annu@ive is a member of the Medical Directors’ Association 


1944. That's how our Company is paral- 

















CONSTITUTION LIFE (Cal.) 


Merger Completed 
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. or digCalifornia Secretary of State. Following more than a 


by higPostal Union Life Insurance Company with the Con- 
ogstitution Life Company of America has now been fully 
completed. 


an, sh@The personnel of both organizations is being retained, 
and the present agency organization of 462 active agents 
will continue under the impetus of the new program. 
Additional policies and new features will be made avail- 
able to the public at once. 


Constitution Life now occupies its own eight-story, EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
modern Home Office building at 6305 Yucca Street, 





which is just one block north of Hollywood and Vine, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
the center of the motion picture industry and directly 
aross the street from the proposed new $5 million CAOPTo 





May Company building. The Company has recently 


Mut installed new, modern business machine equipment and Headquarters of the World for 
is ther improvements to accelerate the services. 


nced th : nage " 
-- act At the present time there is in force more than $27,- Insurance Conventions 
Dn (00,000 of life insurance and over $6,175,000 of assets. 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 
Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 


The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


* 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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CONSTITUTION LIFE—Continued 


The Board of Directors of the combined companie 
is as follows: President Col. Victor F. Pettric, C.L.U, 
A.L.1.A., who is a well known life insurance leader fof The C 
the past 27 years; T. Kirk Hill, President of the Kirk§child’s : 
hill Rubber Company an industrial leader; Judge Gsingle | 
M. Gannon, former Superior Court Judge and pradichildren 
ticing attorney ; E. J. Legomarsino, wholesale distributog§ 0, 15, 2 
of California wines and beverages; Irving M. Walkemment at 
head of the law firm of Walker, Adams and Duqueffndown 
Dr. Robert Ziegler, Ph.D., Director of the Vetera 
Rehabilitation Service of the A.F.L.; Raymond Osse 
beck, P.A., Dr. William E. Branch, M.D., F.A.CS 
Medical Director. This Board contains members of bo 
of the previous Boards of the companies which had bee 
consolidated by the recent merger. 

Mr. Maytor H. McKinley, president of the promi 
nent Utter-McKinley Mortuaries, has been preside 
of Postal Union Life for more than a year, during whid 
time the insurance in force was increased from $19,000, 
000 to over $26,000,000. Mr. McKinley saw an oppor 
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tunity to return to his major business interests wh “ee 
he met Col. Pettric, who had just completed the organ: bit 
ization and financing of the Constitution Life. on a pat 

The Constitution Life now issues all forms of lif’ Great 
insurance under the various departments known af, 1944 
Ordinary, Industrial and Group; a wide variety OBot of ¢ 
Accident and Sickness and Hospital and Surgical beni. enile 
fits; the company writes both participating and non 
participating forms under medical and non-medicz 
rules, and accepts both standard and substandard live 
under special reinsurance treaties. 

General agencies are now established throughout th 
states of California and Arizona and are being aug 
mented as a result of this consolidation. 

The | 
has lib 
nounce: 

GENERAL AMERICAN The 
aviation 

Dividends. and Interest fight i 
military 





The General American Life, St. Louis, Missourifrainin; 
made the following announcement recently : crew n 

The current dividend scale on participating annua The 
premium insurance policies is being continued for th@ants | 
dividend year beginning July 1, 1945. For single Pre§definit. 
mium insurance policies and Single and Annual Pre§ The 
mium Retirement Annuity policies there is a new divifliabilit 


dend scale effective July 1, 1945. on the 
Wai 
Policy Proceeds now ¢ 


lare-ps 

3.75%, the rate of interest on policy proceeds left The 
with the Company under optional modes of settlementjilots 
and on dividends left on deposit under policies issuedfadditic 
by the General American for its own account, will comfjssen 
tinue to be allowed in the dividend year beginning§sanda 
July 1, 1945. Therefore, where the guaranteed interestf Pre 
rate is 2.5% the excess interest will be 1.25% ; wherfiw i: 
the guaranteed rate is 3% the excess interest will bélprope: 
75% ; and where the guaranteed rate is 3.5% excess 
interest of .25% will be paid. 
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None of the foregoing announcement applies to poli- 
cies in the Old Company Account. 


Juvenile S. P. Policies 












The Company now has available a complete line of 


Kirk§hild’s Single Premium policies. The plans on which 
ge GSingle Premium insurance may now be written on 


children are: Single Premium Life; Single Premium 
10, 15, 20 Year Endowment; Single Premium Endow- 
ment at Age 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21; Single Premium 
Endowment at Age 50, 55, 60, 65. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Juvenile Changes 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winni- 


eg, Canada, has liberated its Juvenile Policies. The 
age limit for Preferred Risk Ordinary Life has been 








OPPO) wered to 6 years for amounts of $5,000 and over and 
wh Ordinary Life Endowment at 85 may now be written 

Orgatitom birth in amounts of $1,500 and up, with both plans 
- y.,40 a participating basis. 

of lif’ Great-West Life Juvenile sales in the United: States 

wn afin 1944 were up 67% over the previous year and one 

ety cut of every four policies sold during 1945 has been on 

| benehiwvenile life. 

1 nong 

nedicd 

d live 

- GUARANTEE MUTUAL 

B aug Liberalizes War and Aviation Clauses 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha, Neb., 
has liberalized its War and Aviation Clause and an- 
nounces aviation rating reductions. 

The most important change is the liberalization of 
aviation to exclude only death resulting from travel or 
fight in, or descent from, any aircraft operating for 

Juilitary or naval purposes, or operated for any aviation 

issouriftraining, or of which the insured is acting as pilot or 
crew member. 

annuaj The new clause will be attached only to male appli- 

for thicants between the ages of 16 and 29 unless there is a 

le Pre§definite hazard at an older age. 

al Pref The Company has announced that it will interpret 

w divigiiability on outstanding policies which have war clauses, 
on the more liberal clause now adopted. 

Waiver of Premium and Accidental Death Benefits 
tow cover the aviation hazard when the insured is a 
are-paying passenger on a scheduled passenger airline. 

ds lef! The new aviation ratings provide for consideration of 
tlementfjilots and crew members on scheduled airlines for an 
_ issuedfeiditional $5. The Company has also liberalized most 
‘ill coMfrssenger travel so that it may now be secured at 
ginningitandard rates. 

interes Premium rate reductions of aviation extra premiums 
; whereliw in force, will be considered by the Company when 
will béfjroper information is submitted. 

excess (Continued on the next page) 
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Tower of Strength 
In the;Deep South 


% 
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The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘e 


JACKSON, MISS 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 
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Render Your Policyholders 100% 
Service and Increase 
Your Sales 


Life insurance sales are good . . . but the 
demand for accident and health and hospitaliza- 
tion coverage is equally brisk. When you sell 
both you can make more sales per call and at 
the same time provide your policyholders with 
complete personal insurance protection. 
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} AGENCY OPENINGS IN 

4 Calif., Ga., Il. Mo., Neb., N. J., 
’ Ind., Kan:, Mich., N. D., Ohio and Wis. 
4 

4 Write today for details regarding North American 
’ Life's complete line of protection including lifetime 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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disability coverage and both individual and group 
hospitalization. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
Cc. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 


North American Building, 
36 S. State St., Chicago 3 
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An Old Policyholder 


A death claim we paid last month was on a policy- 
holder who had been born in 1849, two years after the 
organization of the Company. Had he lived but a few 
months longer his Ordinary Life policy would have 
matured as an endowment at 96. 

He was an Ohio farmer, and had insured in 1880, 
when he was 31. Still a boy when the War Between the 
States broke out, he was too young to be in the army, 
and too old when the Spanish-American War came. 


In 1888 he received a letter from the Company, re- 
moving the original restrictions of the policy, so that 
thereafter he was “permitted to serve in the militia or 
the military or naval forces in times of peace without 
prejudice.” Also he could now travel “in any habitable 
portion of the world not within the limits of the torrid 
zone. 


And finally he could be “personally employed as an 
engineer or fireman in charge of a steam-engine, or as 
an officer or employee upon any railroad or steam 
vessel,” or “enter upon any aerial voyage.” But he 
must not “die by suicide, feloniously or otherwise, .. . 
or by the hands of justice.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 








Eam Wore - 
Sell COMPLETE Protection 
Life 


Juvenile 

Annuities 

Participating 
Non-participating 

Accident & Health 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical 


Increase your selling opportunities with a complete 
range of policies. Records are being made by Agents 
through our new Hospital package policy, “Employee 
Security Plan.” 


Attractive Agency contract and liberal Agents’ 
Retirement Plan. 


Agency openings in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Write for information today. 


The 


xp 


pre [re 


/osurance Company ol 


HOME OFFICE micwack 





Life e Accident @ Health e Hospital 
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The Guardian Life’s Double Indemnity rider is ra 50 thi 
vised as of August 1, 1945 to cover the risk of death as @ithin th 
fare-paying passenger of a commercial airline flyin§f There | 
over a regularly scheduled route. Simultaneously witiRstion f 
the adoption of the new rider all the old Double Infte new 
demnity riders in force will be construed in like manndlecreasin 
with respect to this type of aviation risk. In othefompany 
words, a fare paying passenger of a commercial airlinfireased 
flying over a regularly scheduled route will be coverefiy the li 
under all Double Indemnity riders. er mont 


The disability clauses in use since 1930 give thig Withor 
coverage but the clauses prior to 1930 do not. In linpouble 
with the action on the Double Indemnity riders, the digg@t@"" 2 
ability clauses in use prior to 1930 will be interpreteg™t for 
with respect to disability incurred in the future as givingedemnit 
coverage to fare-paying passengers of commercial air! Famil 


lines flying over regularly scheduled routes. um lin 
Preser 
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F, Edward Huston has been elected Assistant Vig 
President and Actuary. Prior to his joining Shenandoaj 
Life last year Mr. Huston was Actuary for the A. L, q 







GUARDIAN LIFE (N. Y.) 


Dis. & D. |. Aviation Coverage 




























Plans have been made to notify the holder of eve 
policy which may be affected by the above action. 


Other changes in the language of the Double In 
demnity rider have been made. The company has uni 
formly used “Death by Accidental Means” in describing 
the coverage provided by the rider. A new paragrapl 
is inserted which provides that the proceeds of tht 
rider will be merged with the proceeds of the policg 7). . 
proper and paid to the person or persons entitleg),... | 
thereto. This has been done to simplify the Optional), 5-4 
Settlement procedure. ] 
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This 
The Company has also issued a rate book supplemeniS 764 , 


showing premiums for minimum, medium, intermediat&ive ye; 
and special rated regular policies for all the usual planiiy,, the 
and ages. This new supplement has been prepare@ Comr 
owing to a downward revision of substandard extt@pars jr 
premiums for all rated classes effective as to policie§\Vorthj, 
issued after July 15, 1945. ng rest 


It is pointed out that the new substandard extra’ he ear 
apply only to new policies dated subsequent to July 15thgfeater 
The Company will consider re-dating any unplaced rateqmsuran 
policies and reissuing them with the new extras. Policies 
in force may not be rewritten and made subject to the 
new extra premiums. 


Substandard Rates 


It is also stated that the new extra premiums appli 
to regular policies. They do not apply to the Pensio | 
Trust series of policies for which a special schedule 0] 


extra premiums was prepared and remains in effect. 
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Revision of Retention Limits 


Effective August 1, 1945, the Company’s limits of 
_ btention were revised upward so that the maximum on 
t Vide life or endowment pl tandard, mini d 
e li plan, standard, minimum an 

ndoalf dium rating classes will be $60,000 for the age group 
- 4 M6 to 50, inclusive. The limits for intermediate and 
pecial rating classes have also been revised upward. 
he limits for women will be the same as for men. 

The retention limits for Family Guardian will be 
e same as for life and endowment plans. For auto- 
atic term and convertible term, 10, 15 and 20 years, 
e limits of retention will also be the same as for life 
’ d endowment plans except that for the age group 26 
is Tq 50 the maximum retention on term plans issued 
th as@ithin this age group will be $50,000. 

flying There have been substantial increases in limits of re- 
y witntion for policies carrying a Family Income rider. 
le Inffhe new limits for such policies attempt to reflect the 
lannd@fecreasing risk under the Family Income rider. The 
oth@fompany’s retention for Waiver of Premium has been 
airlingycreased to conform to the $60,000 life insurance limit 
t the limit for Disability Annuity remains at $150.00 
er month as heretofore. 
e thig Without changing the over-all $25,000 limit for 
In linpouble Indemnity, the limit has been increased for 
ertain age groups and the $10,000 Double Indemnity 
mit for Family Guardian policies removed. Double 
indemnity may now be added to the ordinary life portion 
f Family Guardian policies up to the Company’s maxi- 
um limit for the benefit for the particular age. 
Present limits apply to any plans not included in the 
hedule such as Single Premium Life, etc. 
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HOME (N. Y.) 
Average Policy $9,865 


The average policy written by field underwriters of 
ome Life Insurance Company of New York during 
he first six months of 1945 was $9,865, the largest ever 
corded in a similar period, according to a statement 
by William P. Worthington, vice president and super- 
ntendent of agencies. 

This figure is an increase of $1,101 over that of 
lemen8 764 recorded for 1944, which was the eighth succes- 
nediative year in which the average policy of Home Life 
|] planiivas the highest among all life insurance companies. 
epare@ Commenting upon the steady increase over recent 
| extt@ears in the size of the company’s average policy, Mr. 
olicieVorthington observed that the growth was the gratify- 
ng result of a well-planned program designed to build 
extra#tie earnings of the field underwriter and to provide 
y 15thggreater protection for the families of buyers of life 
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When a Connecticut General specialist works with 


your organization you find out quickly that he knows 


brokers’ problems . . . knows the importance of com- 


plete answers to your clients’ problems. Connecticut 


General men have through their Company such a broad 


and complete variety of coverage to offer that they can 


be truly unbiased in their recommendations. They are 


part of an organization thoroughly experienced in han- 


dling all forms of Personal insurance, Group insurance, 


Pension Trust and Business insurance plans. 


A Connecticut General representative can be “the 


EXTRA man in your organization” to place at your 


disposal facilities to give you technical information 


quickly . . . to help you analyze the personal insurance 


and general estate needs of your clients . . . to point 


out needs not obviously apparent. 


Call your nearest 


Connecticut General office for this valuable service. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


CIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
MEALTM INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INGURANCE AND AN- 
MUITIES. ALA FORMS OF GROUF 
IMBURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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A Life Policy 


The growth of the Life Insurance Policy has been 
a wonderful thing. Its beginning merely a DEATH 
policy; today a LIFE policy in every sense of the 
word. A piece of paper, if you will, that the great 
institution of life insurance has brought unscathed 
through every catastrophe. 


Social security—a protection against emergencies— 
a guarantee of satisfactory income—protection of 
dependents against death and its consequences— 
that’s a Life Insurance Policy. 


We are proud of the part we have played in help- 
ing develop the Life Policy to its present versatile 
role and we will continue to work to heighten and 
widen its scope of service. If you, as an Under- 
writer, are interested, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 





ELIANCE 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The Reliance meets every buyer’s 


preference by issuing: Participating - 


Non-Participating + Accident + Health - 
Juvenile + Annuities « Non-Medical - 
Retirement Income -« Sub-standard 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Juvenile Changes 


An expanded program of opportunities for Juvenil 
Insurance protection is announced by President Pa 
F. Clark of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurane 
Company effective August 1, 1945. A feature of th 
new Juvenile policies is that they will carry full imme 
diate benefit at ratable age 5 and upward. Previousl 
full benefit did not start until age 10. : 

The scale of maximum limits has been increased t 
$5,000 for ages 0 to 4, $10,000 for ages 5 to 9 an 
$20,000 for ages 10 to 14. In New York State a ne 
scale permits writing of amounts up to the limits allowe 
under the present law in that state. 

The ratable age span for Juvenile policies has bee 
increased, making it O to 14, rather than 0 to 9. Thi 
increased span provides more efficient methods of meet 
ing problems which might arise in connection with in 
surance on the lives of children up to the age of 1 
nearest birthday, the earliest age at which the insure 
is authorized to make an insurance contract in his ow 
name in many states. 

A new Ownership Provision, which all Juvenile poli 
cies will carry, makes the parent or other adult indi 
vidual the owner until the insured reaches 21, when h 
automatically becomes owner. This largely eliminate 
the necessity of requiring appointment of a guardiat 
while the insured is a minor. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Secretary Bradley to Retire 


James P. Bradley, Secretary of the Metropolitan Lif 
Insurance Company, will retire from active service a 
the end of the current calendar year, according to the 





Company’s established rules for retirements. Throug 
the years the office of the Secretary has come to embrac 
a large number of functions, some of which have to d 
with responsibility for the operation and managemen 
of the Metropolitan Home Office buildings, and other: 
of which have to do with various aspects of the Com 
pany’s insurance transactions. 

In a contemplated reorganization of these functionf 
which has been undertaken by Mr. Bradley, it hai 
seemed wise to have his successor as Secretary of th 
Company indicated at the present time so that he may 
have a part in the plans for such reorganization. Undet 
these circumstances, the Board of Directors has author 
ized the announcement that such successor in the persom 
of James R. Herman, now Associate Actuary of thé 
Metropolitan, will be appointed Secretary of the Com- 
pany at the appropriate time and will have charge of the 
insurance aspects of the Secretary’s duties, to take office 
January 1, 1946, when Mr. Bradley’s active duty termi; 
nates. 


As to the management and operation of the Company’ 
Home Office Buildings, which has been a function con; 
ducted under the supervision of the Secretary, it is antic: 
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ipated that when Lieutenant Colonel Edward O. Mc- 
Conahay, formerly Manager of the Home Office Serv- 
ice, is released from Government war service he will 
return as Manager of Home Office Buildings, under the 
official supervision of Financial Vice-President Frederic 
W. Ecker. 

Robert L. Hays, who has been Manager of Home 
Office Service during Colonel McConahay’s absence in 
war service, will be Associate Manager of Home Office 
Buildings. 


MODERN LIFE (Minn., Minnesota) 
President Nation Dies 


M. A. Nation, president of the Modern Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul since 1937 died in St. Paul 
July 25. Mr. Nation was 56 years of age and had long 
been associated with life insurance having been formerly 
State manager of the Commonwealth Life, Omaha; 
assistant to the president of the Standard Life of St. 
Louis ; president of the Universal Life of Iowa and vice 
president and secretary of the Modern Life before his 
election to the presidency in 1937. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Adopts Commissioner's Table 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, will be the first company to 
adopt the Commissioners Standard Ordinary Mortality 
Table for the computation of premiums and reserves. 
This pioneering move was announced by John R. 
Hardin, president, last month. 

Beginning on September 17, 1945, the CSO Table 
and a 214% interest rate will be the basis for the pre- 
miums and reserves on new policies issued by the com- 
pany. This change is not wholly unexpected, for it has 
been known that the Mutual Benefit began studying the 
possibilities for a change at the time when the New 
Jersey legislature adopted the CSO basis, making it 
compulsory in that state after January 1, 1948. It was 
the feeling of the officers of the company that since an 
immediate change in the interest basis was imperative, 
it would be wise to “kill two birds with one stone” and 
make the mortality table change at the same time, 
thereby saving the field organization the necessity of 
accustoming themselves to two separate changes within 
a comparatively short time. 


New Features Added 


Using the opportunity which is presented whenever 
a new policy form is adopted, the Mutual Benefit has 
added several new features to its already liberal con- 
tract. 

1. If the insured shall die during the period covered 
by a premium payment, there will be included in the 
proceeds a pro rata part of the last premium paid. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bankerslifemen are learning to put a high value 
on National Advertising coupon leads, even though 
they come from people normally considered “too 
old” to be good prospects. The following samples 
show why. 

ee 


A. E. Gravengaard, Manager of the Portland, 
Oregon, Agency received a coupon clipped by an 
elderly woman from one of the Company’s 
national advertisements. He turned it over to 
V. B. Mitchell, a veteran member of the Portland 
Agency. Neither man expected results, but Mr. 
Mitchell called upon the woman. 


He found her and her two daughters painting 
their garage. It developed that the daughters were 
24-year-old twins. Mr. Mitchell is one of twins 
himself. He lost no time in calling attention to 
the coincidence. 


He was invited to wait until the mother, who is 
a widow, could clean up a bit. A nice interview 
followed. Result: two $5,000 apps, one on each 
twin. 
~-@ @ 


C. J. Pointer of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, a 
member of the W. A. Garness Eau Claire Agency, 
was handed a coupon clipped by an elderly woman 
from a Bankers Life advertisement in a na- 
tional magazine. Mr. Pointer followed up the 
lead, thinking there might be business for some 
member of her family. 


There was none, right away, but when the 
woman found out that Mr. Pointer was forced 
to move and that there were no houses available 
in Chippewa Falls she showed her appreciation of 
his calling by offering him her house, a short dis- 
tance out of town, surrounded by 100 acres of 
apple trees and a beautiful spot to raise chickens 
and live-stock during the rationing period. 


BanxErRsZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 
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What About 
Women Agents 
With 

Cal-Western ? 








1. Does Cal-Western want women agents? 


(Yes. This Company was the first life insur- 
ance company to establish a Home Office 
Women's Division under the supervision of a 
woman. With a C.L.U. degree and 19 years 
of successful field-selling experience she was 
well qualified to do the job.) 


Was Cal-Western's faith in women agents 
justified? 


(Yes. Production from women agents grew 


from 832,959 in 1941 to 2,494,523 in 1944.) 







. Do Cal-Western Women Agents sell mostly 
to women? 









(No. Cal-Western's women agents are trained 
to do an all-round job. 32°/, of their business 
in 1944 was submitted on male lives, 39%, on 
female and 29% on juvenile.) 


Is there a growing interest on the part of 
women in a life insurance career? 












(Yes. 55% of the business paid for by women 
agents in 1944 came from 1944 appointments.) 


. Are Cal-Western women agents trained to do 
a professional job? 


(Yes. 58% of the applications written were 
submitted with complete cash settlement with 
the application.) 


California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Sacramento 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


Stated in other words, the company will include in the 
proceeds any “unearned” part of the last premium paid. 
It follows that any portion of a year’s premium which 
is unpaid at the death of the insured is not deducted 
from the amount insured. 

2. The new policies contain provisions for a change of 
plan. At the end of the third or any succeeding policy 
year, the company agrees to change the plan of insur- 
ance to any other plan in use by the company when the 
policy was issued, provided premiums on the changed 
policy are payable for at least ten years from the date 
of the change. The change will be made on the basis of 
the difference in reserves and the changed policy will 
be the same in all respects as if it had been so issued, 
except that the amount of any dividend additions or 
dividend accumulations will not be changed. Suitable 
requirements for establishing insurability are set forth 
where a change is made which increases the company’s 
risk. 

This provision is retroactive and will be made ap- 
plicable to old policies. 

3. Under the settlement options, the right of with- 
drawal or commutation, if not withheld, may be exer- 
cised within ninety days after the maturity of the policy 
as well as within thirty-one days after any anniversary 
of the maturity. 


Effect on Premiums 


The adoption of the lower rate of interest has the 
effect of increasing the net premiums, while the adop- 
tion of the new mortality table, showing as it does, very 
much lower rates of mortality, particularly at the 
younger ages, has the effect of reducing the net pre- 
miums. The result is that the gross premiums are not 
increased as heavily as they would be if only the interest 
rate were changed. 

By making the two fundamental changes at one time, 
it is possible to avoid a material increase in the level 
of gross premiums, as is shown by the following table: 


Age 25 Age 40 
Am. Ex.3% CSO2%% Am. Ex.3% CSO2%% 


Plan 

Ordinary Life $20.14 $20.24 $30.94 $32.82 
Life Paid-up 65 21.57 22.00 36.03 38.97 
Endt. @ 65 24.15 24.50 42.02 44.21 


Effect on Reserves 


Reserves on the new basis will be generally larger 
than they are when computed according to American 
Experience 3%, and since there is no change in the 
manner of computing non-forfeiture values, these 
values will generally be larger. For example: 


End Cash Value Paid-Up Values 

of Am. Ex. CSO Am. Ex. CSO 
Year 3% 24% 3% 214% 

Ordinary 1 $5.86 $10.46 $13 $19 
Life 10 177.20 211.28 319 331 
Age 40 20 383.47 425.96 575 579 


In commenting upon the new policy forms, Vice 
President Edward E. Rhodes said: “The adoption of 
the Commissioners table is a distinctly forward step, 
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made possible by the action of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and the legislatures of 
several states. It will remove criticism arising from the 
continued use of the American Experience table, al- 
though in the main such criticism has been unjustified. 
While there is no question of the company’s ability to 
mature its outstanding policy contracts, the reduction in 
the assumed rate of interest is a conservative measure, 
justified by the recent past and probable future. In 
the long run, the cost of insurance to policyholders 
under the new policies should not differ from what the 
cost would be if the company continued to issue policies 
under the old forms.” 


Regional Conferences 


In order that its field forces may have an opportunity 
for complete discussion of the new forms, small regional 
conferences are being held throughout the country 
during August and September under the direction of 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agencies. These con- 
ferences have been planned so as to require a minimum 
of travel and hotel accommodations and are generally 
scheduled to avoid week-end travel. 

At each conference, a team composed of an Agency 
Department man, an Actuarial Department man, and 
a general agent will handle the program. 

The first conferences were held at Cincinnati and 
St. Louis on August 13; Kansas City and Hartford, 
August 15; Boston and Des Moines, August 17; De- 
troit, August 21; Chicago, August 23; Newark, August 
24; New York City, August 27; Buffalo, August 28; 
Cleveland, August 30, and Baltimore and Atlanta will 
be September 10. 


MUTUAL LIFE (N. Y.) 
Liberalizes War Clause Application 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has announced that, in view of the end of the war in 
Europe, the Company has voluntarily liberalized its 
application of the war clause in its policies, to give added 
insurance protection to policyholders serving in the 
Armed Forces in areas where the war is now ended. 
The announcement was made July 30th by Lewis W. 
Douglas, President, following a meeting of the Com- 
pany’s Trustees. 

The Company will now pay death claims in full on 
such policyholders, even though their policies contain 
a war clause limiting the Company’s liability, provided 
the Company is satisfied that such deaths are not a result 
of war or military service. This extends to those policy- 
holders coverage for deaths from natural causes or 
accidents, even if the war clause would permit the 
Company to claim limited liability under such circum- 
stances. 

The more liberal application of the war clause is 
effective from V-E Day for policyholders serving in 
the Armed Forces in the European area, Africa and 
the Mediterranean area, the Atlantic Ocean, North and 
South America including the islands, and the territory 
of Hawaii. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 





FECT PROTECT, 


. capinity BENEFITS FROM Thg rings 
°* 


We Must Remain 


ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


Dccrmentat i 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIGH, N.C. 














Edited TO aud FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED...... . 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


In explaining this move to grant more complete cover- 
age to policyholders in non-combat areas, Mr. Douglas 
said: “Practically all policies issued prior to December 
21, 1941, contain no war clause, and holders of such 
policies in the Armed Forces have always been fully 
protected against death in military service, no matter 
what the cause. However, beginning on December 21, 
1941, a war clause was included in newly issued policies, 
to protect existing policyholders against an unduly 
large liability for war deaths. 

“This war clause provided that the death of the in- 
sured is a risk not assumed under the policy, if it occurs 
outside the 48 states of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, Canada and Newfoundland while the insured 
is in the military or naval forces of any country at war, 
declared or undeclared. The same provision is in use 
by a majority of the companies in the United States. 

“The country is still at war. Therefore, the provision 
is still in effect, and we are not liable under such policies 
for any deaths occurring in the military and naval serv- 
ices outside the Home Area. However, because of the 
end of the war in Europe, practically all deaths among 
members of the Armed Forces in that area, under pres- 
ent circumstances, probably will be from natural causes 
or accidents. Although the war clause continues to 
limit the Company’s liability, we feel that death claims 
should now be paid in full in all such cases.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Revised War and Aviation Restriction 


When after Pearl Harbor, on December 8, 1941 the 
United States entered World War II as an active partic- 
ipant, the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee had 
in force over $4,000,000,000 of insurance wholly free 
of all limitation as to military or naval service, or avi- 
ation. Policies subsequently issued and based on medi- 
cal examinations dated on and after December 24, 1941 
were for obvious reasons issued with a War and Avia- 
tion Clause. 

This first clause was modified in April 1942 to extend 
full insurance coverage for war service (except aviation) 
within the Home Areas and its advantages to the policy- 
holder were made retroactive as to policies issued with 
the first clause. 

The Company has now submitted to the State Insur- 
ance Departments a further revision. The purpose of 
this revision is to extend full aviation coverage to all 
holders of policies issued with a limitation (on medical 
examinations dated after December 24, 1941) whose 
death or disability is a consequence of aviation while 
they are simple passengers in an aircraft, whether or 
not they are fare-paying passengers. Subject to Insur- 
ance Department approval, provision lc. of the clause 
is changed to read: 

“le. The death of the insured resulting from trans- 

portation in any aircraft, or descent therefrom in 

flight, while acting as pilot, co-pilot or student pilot 
or member of the crew thereof or in any capacity with 





‘ ; ‘ > f 
duties relating to such aircraft or descent therefroni.’ 
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and provision 2 is correspondingly changed. In Penn- 
sylvania lc. is limited to two years. 

’ The use of the revised clause will commence as soon 
as it is approved by the Insurance Department having 
jurisdiction. But even though there may be delay in 
some States the applicant will not be adversely affected 
because the liberalization of the clause will be retroactive 
as of the date of its adoption by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. 


Policyholders Examining Committee 


Representative policyholders from various parts of 
the country have been named by the Board of Trustees 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. to the 
1945-46 Examining Committee of Policyholders. They 
are: Leon F. Foley, Milwaukee attorney and hold-over 
member of the previous committee; Stanley C. Allyn, 
president of the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Robert P. Robertson, State senator, Beloit, Wis. ; 
Lloyd E. Kennedy, vice-president of Deere & Company, 
Moline, IIl., and Robert T. Amos, president of the Amos 
Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. The committee 
selects its own auditors and studies the general practices, 
methods and results of operations of the company. The 
report of this committee and its independently selected 
auditors is distributed to all policyholders annually. 


New Directors and Promotions 


Harry Lynn Pierson, president of the Detroit Har- 
vester Co., Detroit; Theodore G. Montague, president 
of The Borden Company, New York City, and Charles 
|. Whipple, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
(o., Chicago, were elected to the board of trustees of 
the company, by the policyholders at the annual general 
dection. They succeed Judge John S. Perkins, Boston ; 
Frank W. Smith, New York, and the late Robert E. 
Carr, Chicago. 

Howard J. Tobin, manager of city loans of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., was elected 
Vice-President in charge of mortgage loan investments 
of the company at the same time. He succeeds Howard 
). Thomas who is retiring. Joseph N. Lochemes, who 
has been superintendent of the Department of New 
Business Issue, was elected a new executive officer with 
the title of Director of Underwriting. Several other 
changes in the official personnel were also made. Suc- 
ceding Mr. Tobin as manager of city loans is Andrew 
H. Alexander, who has been in charge of city real estate 
sles. Charles R. Hooley and Paul K. Frazer have been 
appointed assistant Directors of underwriting. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIF. 


New Par Policies 


Occidental Life of Los Angeles, California, has ex- 
janded its Participating Department, adjusted its sub- 
tandard rates and added several other policies to the 
lew ratebook which was announced to the field force 
july 15. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the right 
formula 


Take a good company with adequate 
facilities .. . add an ambitious agent 
...and you have the formula for con- 
tinuous growth. It is significant that 
Continental Assurance has grown 
each and every year since inception 
...a record impossible of attainment 
without corresponding growth on the 
part of individual Continental field 


units. Our formula must be right. 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


i 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FIDELITY 





Each name circularized had 
a first year premium value of 


Each lead received had 
a first year premium value of 


Average size case 


$5,031.89 


Average Premium 


$284.33 


Actual 1944 results of Fidelity's 
Direct Mail Lead Service. 


THE 


FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH 
IN ON THE COMPANY'S DIRECT MAIL 


$4.68 


$49.38 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


Philadelphia 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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No Shortage of Material 


Representatives of the Federal Life 


Insurance 


Company are supplied with all the material 
needed to provide complete protection for their 


clients: 


Life Insurance 


Accident and Health Insurance 


Hospitalization Insurance 
Group Life 
Group Accident and Health 


Mortgage Redemption Coverage 
Streamlined policies containing 


broad and liberal Coverages 


Production lines when modernized 
greater success. 


result in 


Desirable territory available for general agents 


in the middle western states. 


xt 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


hairman 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


President 
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OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA—Continued 




















The Participating Department has been rounded oy 
by the addition of the following new policies, all on th 
214% reserve basis: Special Retirement Income: First 
year cash values, guaranteed income period of 12 
months ; 20-Payment Endowment at Age 85: Minimu 
amount, $2,500; 20-Year Endowment; Single Premiu 
Policies: One Whole Life policy and five Endowmen 
ranging from 10-Year to 30-Year. The maximu 
amount of premium accepted will be $25,000. 


Angeles, 

viation 
nee poli 
urtieth 


Other New Policies 


Junior Estate: This new Juvenile policy was an 
nounced to the field force shortly before the new rate 
book was prepared. It is a Juvenile plan which does nq 
part company with the youngster when he grows up 
Each $1,000 of initial protection provides approximat 
endowment results until age 21 and then—each $1, 
becomes $5,000 of straight life without premium in 
crease, and without evidence of insurability. 

Joint Life Coupon Savings Policy: For many year 
one of the company’s favorite policies in prosperous 
rural areas has been the Joint 20-Year Endowment, 
particularly in community property states. At the same 
time, the Coupon Savings policy has also been popular 
with the same class of prospect. It was decided, there 
fore, to prepare a Joint Coupon Savings policy, com- 
bining the features of the two. 

Substandard Rates: Throughout the new ratebook 
the substandard rates have been changed by adopting the 
American Men Table of mortality in place of the old 
American Experience Table, resulting generally in a meeting 
reduction in substandard premiums. Several plans willl Plect 
now be written to higher substandard tables than beforefi. ji nsel 
notably the Family Income and Mortgage Protectionfiy (41) 
both long-term plans, which will now be written up 


to Table F. 
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Executive Changes 


Earl M. MacRae, Associate Actuary, has been named 
Manager of the Life Underwriting Department, filling 
the post formerly occupied by P. L. Davies, who is now 
on sick leave. J. P. Dandy, Associate Actuary, has§ The 
assumed the general actuarial duties of the Department Execut 
formerly performed by Mr. MacRae. Succeeding Mr.#Pilot I 
Dandy in handling the activities in Pension Trust is G fannour 


Frank Waites, Assistant Actuary. Vice-P 
John 

Persist 1936, 1 

ersistency ope 

and A 

The company recently announced that 27 agents eM-[1jpiv¢, 
joyed 100% renewal of all business produced during force, 
1943, and were honored in the Company’s Persistency of the 


Honor Roll. In addition, 95 agents registered renewal Group 
persistency of more than 90% on business produced WR 
during 1943. The minimum amount of business re-Jof ip. 
quired for membership on the Persistency Honor Roll } yi, 1 
is $50,000 in any 12 months’ period, which must renew §;,,., ;, 
during the second year at a rate of not less than 80%. f get. 
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Liberalizes Aviation Coverage 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., announced in July that War and 


viation riders will not be attached to new Life Insur- 
nce policies issued to applicants who have passed their 
iirtieth birthday—except that (a) the usual War and 
viation rider will be used with applicants, even though 
ver 30, who are in military, naval or air service of any 
ountry at war, or where the applicant is likely to be 
1 such service shortly; (b) an Aviation (only) rider 
ill be attached where an undue aviation hazard may 


Kemp Returns 


The Company has announced that A. N. Kemp, on 
ave of absence from his office as Chairman of the 
oard since April 1942, has returned to Los Angeles 
pon completion of his duties in the East. 

For more than three years Mr. Kemp has served as 
resident of American Airlines, during the crucial 
eriod and successful conclusion of the war in Europe. 
Je accepted the assignment in response to military 
equisition, 

Mr. Kemp will continue as Chairman, but in defer- 
nce to his desires, he is to be relieved of any executive 
esponsibilities which, as in the past, will be adminis- 
ered by the President. Mr. Kemp will continue to 
naintain his office in the company, but will act only in 
nadvisory capacity, responding to calls upon his serv- 
ces whenever needed and, of course, will preside at 
meetings of the Board. 

Election of Aubrey H. Harwood as vice president and 
ounsel of the company was announced July 6 by Asa 
’. Call, president. 


) 


PILOT LIFE 


New Vice Presidents 


The election of four new Vice-Presidents by the 
executive Committee of the Board of Directors of the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., was 
announced on July 7, by J. M. Waddell, Executive 
Vice-President. 
John W. Carson, Secretary of the Company since 
1936, becomes Vice-President and Secretary in charge 
of underw riting; C. H. Benson, named Vice-President 
and Actuary, is a graduate of Duke University and 
University of North Carolina; J. F. Freeman, until the 
merger of the Pilot and Gate City Life, Vice-President 
of the Gate City, is now Vice-President in charge of the 
Group Department of the combined companies ; and 
W. B. Clement, who becomes Vice-President in charge 
of the Industrial Department, began his insurance career 
with Pilot Life in 1916 and was elected Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1935. For the past four years he has served as 
secretary of the Industrial Insurers Conference. 
SEPTEMBER 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States 
Government Securities 


Federal Land Bank 


and 


Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds a Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati - St. Lovis + San Francisco 


Chicago ° Cleveland 


Direct Wires to all Offices 














aie Ww 


Almost one third 
of our Agency Force 
—Actually 30% are 
members of the APP 
-A-WEEK Club. 


Careful Selection; practi- 
cal training, with attractive 
helpful Sales Aids are con- 
tributing factors. 





The notable friendly coopera- 
tion of the home office assures 
success. 


Over One-quarter Bil- 
lion Insurance in Force. 


tHE OHIO NATIONAL 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















wHo visit (7 
Strategically located right in the heart of the city’s 
business, shopping and entertainment district. 700 
rooms, each with radio, bath or shower. Service 
and food as faultless as wartime conditions will 
permit. Reservations well in advance will enable us to 


prepare for you—consequently, to serve you better. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


im Baltimore Hotel 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





Eliminates War Clause 


President F. D. Russell of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Binghamton, New York, has noti- 
fied all agents that effective August 13 applications for 
new life insurance will be considered without a war 
clause. On lives under 30 the maximum amount will 
be $25,000 until further notice. 


STATE FARM LIFE 


New Compensation Plan 


A new compensation plan for local agents of the 
State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, II1., 
effective July 1945, was announced last month by 
A. W. Tompkins, agency vice president. 

The new plan includes a graded commission of 75% 
over a period of three years for new business, subject 
to a minimum of $500 paid first year life premiums in 
the year of issue; service fees at the rate of 2% of the 
premium collections recorded by the company each 
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eg a persistency bonus ranging up to an equivald 
16%, social security benefits and participation in 


80% 


Sources of income and benefits provided are: 


A 
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of the eligible agents become members. 








Commissions—For securing new business a grad 
commission of 75% over a three year period 
the Third Year commission subject to a minim 
of $500 of Paid First Year Life premiums bei 
credited to the agent, as shown by the Company facts, 1 
records, in the year of issue. The three yeagfrough a 
commissions will be payable at the rate of 25ffent can 
of the first, second and third premiums receiy@it a few 
and applied by the Company. I concert 
A new agent who has not completed 24 mont 
of service may elect in lieu of the standard se 
provided in the appointment, to receive during 
first 12 months of his services a graded comm 
sion of 45%, 15% and 10% on first, second ay 
third year premiums respectively—during the sq 
ond 12 months a graded commission of 35%, 20figly imp 
and 15%—with the Third Year commission stffrlest p 
ject to the $500 minimum of Paid First Year Liffrangem 
pr emiums in the year of issue. The commission scapssible. 

is reduced, annually, 5% of the premium on pdffntaining 
cies involving less than $1,799 of insurance placglparate 
on the life of one adult (age 16 and over). Ti the H 
provision will tend to produce not only lowgle applic 
operating costs, but also more selling based up@ould be 
needs. hested i: 
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Service Fees—A service fee of 2% of the premi 
collections recorded by the Company during eat 
month on the policies issued on and after July 
1945. 






, othe 
Persistency Bonus—At the end of each calend@fditiona 
year a persistency bonus is payable to each eligitffl point: 
agent for qualifying business issued for such age@f In ext: 
in the second preceding year. At the present tingle amo 
the persistency bonus is determined in accordan@ detern 
with the following schedule: liremen 

























ask fi 

Bonus per $1,000 #Rdite th 

of Qualifying fe proc 

Business in Force fRd chil 

Persistency of at the end of fen asc 
Qualifying Business 2 Policy Years @e requ 
0-65% $ .50 Juestec 
65-70% 1.00 must 
70-75% 2.00 under 
80% and over 4.00 e final 






An eligible agent is one who received credit int 
year of issue for a minimum of $500 of ne 
paid for life premiums in the second calend 
year preceding the year for bonus payment afl 
who has been continuously licensed as an agetl 
Additional Compensation—Bonuses, awards ( 

other forms of additional compensation as may # 
made available. 

Social Security Benefits. 

Retirement Plan. 
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ivale REPARING THE CASE—Continued 


n inglso, if there has been any considerable change in 
follogeignt, or any other marked change, he should see that 
 wh@e examiner ‘has explained this point so that the Home 
fice will have the entire story without having to 
rite back for a recheck or a statement of the reasons 
br the changed conditions. It is all very well to dis- 
gradgiss these points by saying that this is in the doctor’s 
d wild, but a little checking by the agent will save time, 
nimufort, and not a few amendments. When questions are 
s beifmanswered, or where there is an obvious discrepancy 
rpany facts, the Home Office has no choice but to send 

yeagrough an amendment. It is a proven fact that the 
f£ 25@ent can do much to eliminate the necessity for all 
eceivynt a few amendments and it is to the advantage of 
| concerned that they be reduced to the absolute mini- 
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Beneficiary and Settlement 


Another point to consider is how the beneficiary 
ould be designated in the application. It is exceed- 
gly important that the policy be put in force at the 
on stigriiest possible moment, but, unless the beneficiary 
ar Ligrangement is clear and unequivocal, this may not be 
on sc@pssible. If a special agreement is desired, a request 
on pdfntaining the information may be written out as a 
@parate memorandum and sent with the application 
the Home Office with an appropriate notation on 
¢ application referring thereto. However, the agent 
ould be certain that the settlement agreement re- 
bested is exactly what is desired. This is important 
cause the proceeds will be paid in exact conformity 
ith the beneficial arrangement in effect at the time 
death. Also, it is necessary y that the request be 















| points. 
In extreme cases where it is known that a consider- 














determine just what form of benefit will fit the re- 
lirements in a particular case, it may be preferable 
ask for a simple benefit arrangement so as to ex- 
hdite the issuance of the policy. In such an instance, 



























ng fe proceeds can be payable in one sum to the wife 
orce ffd children as a temporary benefit. Then, when it has 
of fen ascertained just what benefit agreement will fit 
ars fe requirements of the case, the proper form can be 
juested of the Home Office. However, at this point 
must be emphasized that in all such cases the agent 
under obligation to do all he can to effect promptly 
¢ final arrangement which the insured has in mind. 
it in t All Benefit 
of neq. 
-alenda t is the function of the agent to see that his pros- 
ent amgcts case is presented to the Home Office as accurately 
n age das fully as possible so that the underwriting depart- 
ards att will have adequate information upon which to 
may Praise the application. In thus serving the best in- 





Tests of his client, the agent likewise serves the best 
terests of the Company and himself. 
Revised from article in “Radiator.” 
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OPPORTUNITY NOW OPEN 


Traveling Superintendent of Agencies 


Capable of recruiting 
and training men 





Must have background of 
Successful Sales Experience 


Must Be Filled With Fire & Enthusiasm 
and 
Desire to Go Places Production-Wise 


Salary—Expense 
Bonus on Net Increase 


WONDERFUL FUTURE BASED ON ABILITY 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 


PROGRESSIVE MIDWESTERN COMPANY 
WITH EXCELLENT REPUTATION AND 
BACKGROUND ON WHICH TO BUILD 


L-789 BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(Address in confidence) 





























THE CHALLENGE 





PLANNING WITH VISION ...TO ENSURE 








THE INHERENT HUMAN RIGHTS OF DECENT 








LIVING, SECURITY, AND INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY, 









HAS — FOR GENERATIONS NOW ~— BEEN THE 









INSPIRED PURPOSE OF THE TIME HONOURED 






INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE WHICH 






HAS ESTABLISHED BEYOND ALL DOUBT THE 







ABILITY OF REASONING MAN TO PREPARE 





FOR THE YEARS YET TO BE AND TO MEASURE 






HIS NEEDS FOR THE UNCERTAIN JOURNEY. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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Beware The Deep Waters 


If interviewing one of your commu- 
nity’s leading citizens, could you engage 
his interest and win his confidence? The 
question suggests that a life underwriter 
would do well to prospect among people 
with whom he has common interests 
and can be at ease. Some waters can 
be too deep, especially for the inexperi- 
enced salesman. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 





Richmond, Virginia 











Javestinen 
Investor's | 
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OPPORTUNITY 


We have several choice territories now 
open for general development. If you 
are interested in this kind of opportu- 
nity with a progressive, fast-growing, 
financially strong company, this may 
be what you are looking for. A few of 
the important territories now available 
are listed below. 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Asheville, N. C. 
Greenville and 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 2 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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fortgage Interest Rates—EZlbert S. Brigham 
Mortgage Loans 
VA.L.U. (Membership Campaign) 
‘ational Association of Life Underwriters 
(National Quality Award) 
VA.L.U. (Convention by Mail) 
‘ational Service ABIUCRTIONS 2 o.occcccsccesce ° 
‘ational Service Life Insurance (Casualties) 
‘ational Service Life (Conversion Period Extended) 
‘ational Service Life (Conversion Period Extended) F 
yew Careers Coming—John HOWE ooceeccccccccsccesvenesecs yar 


ay Seer Debts 

$4 Pension Trust Business—Up 20% 

Pension Trust Special (Greatest Development) 

Pension Trust (Amendments Needed) ..........0......++++--Aug. 38 


Phases of Leadership—Woolford 
Post-War Jobs—Interesting Survey 
PED TERI 5p 6506 6 605 Cis c c becesctacceascavexesonecal Aug. 
Preparing the Case—Hampton H. Irwin ........06060ee ee ees Sept. 
Prestige—Lerveime Bimton 2.2... crccscccvecccccecssccssovecs Sept. 
Private Enterprise 
Profitable Selling—Glenn B. Dorr, C.1L.U. 
Prospecting—McBride 
~— eS we and Religious Values of Life Ins.— 
Rev. R. A. Burkhart 

co SE NS Perr eer Aug. 
Recent Life Changes May 
Re-employment of War Veterans 
Refiections—A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd 
Refresher Course 
Rehabilitating Veterans 
Returned Veteran Leads 
Returning Veterans (Doing very well) 
San Francisco and Insurance—Francis M. Hope 
1944 Savings (New England Leads) ...............-..0+++--AUg. 
Seattle Experiment 
Security Valuations 
Selecting Agents—Jas. A. Fulton 
Selling Tips 
Selling Women—Carrie L. 
Service Information 
60,000,000 Jobs—Harley L. Lutz 
Social Security 
Social Security—/. J. Sollenberger 
Starting Your Business oenennecs Gives Sound Advice) 
Success Family . 
Tax Simplification 
Underwriting Health and Accident Relating to Life Ins.— 

R. J. Campbell CEES SE LIEGE APES DPE ee FE »..May 
University Teachers 


The Value of the C.L.U.—Julian 8. Myrick 
Veterans’ Law Manual (New Book) 

When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Fergason 
Why I Like the Life Ins. Business—R. G. Niron 
Women’s Market Survey 
Women’s 1/4th Million Club 
Yields on F. H. A. Loans—W. 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 
(War Clause Changes) 
(Liberalized Aviation Coverage) .. 
etna Life, Hartford 
(Stock Exchange Group Policy)..July 
Agricultural Life, Detroit 
(Reorganized) 
4 1 States Life, Montgomery 
(Industrial Business Purchased). 
Amalgamated Life, New York 
(Capital and Surplus Increased) 
American National, Galveston 
(Favorably Examined) 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(Liberalizes War Clause Undr.) 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Changes Interest Base) 
Bankers Union, Denver 
(Correct Figures) 


- Sept. 


(Favorably 


.May (Examined) 
(Correction) 
. Aug. 


. Aug. 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Juvenile War Rider) 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage) 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Juvenile Changes) 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

Examined) 

Kentucky Central Life & Acc., ee a 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(Dividend Scale Increased) 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Compensation & Retirement Plans) 


Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Returning Service Personnel) 
(Secretary Bradley to Retire) ... 


Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Liberiizes War Restrictions) 

Olympic National Life, Seattle 
(Examined) 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Liberalizes Air Coverage) 
(Further Restoration Non-Can). 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage). 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Entering Juvenile Field) 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

May 66 (Stock Dividend) 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Field Force Coverage) 

Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Merges with Gate City) 

(New Vice President) 

Prudential, Newark 


. Aug. 
. Aug. 55 


enecetadech Aug. 55 
Sept. 


June 74 


. Aug. 56 
-Sept. 74 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 
(Record Established) Sept. 
alifornia-Western States, Sacramento 
(Increases Capital) 

(Capital Increased) 
(War & Aviation Clauses) 

“lonial Life, Jersey City 
(Walscheid Dies) 

‘lumbian National, Boston 
(Agents’ Retirement OS ee Sept. 
onnecticut General, Hartford 
(A. & H. Air Covera e) 
(Favorably Examined) 
onnecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Juvenile Policies) 

(Limits Increased) 
(Baldwin Affiliated) 
(Medical Executive Changes) 

‘unstitution Life, Los Angeles 
(Merger C ‘ompleted) 
eneral American Life, St. 
(Dividend and Interest) 
teat American Reserve, Dallas 
(Examined) 
brat-West Life, Winnipeg 
Juvenile Changes) 
jarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Liberal. War & ‘Aviation ( ‘auses) Sept. 
lardian Life, New York 
(War Restriction Eased) 
(Veterans’ Service) 

(Favorably Examined) 

(Dis. & D. I. Aviation Coverage) . 
ome Life, New York 

(Average Policy $9,865) 

llinois Bankers a, Monmouth 
(Decision) 


. Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


“Sept. 


mEPTEMBER 1, 1945 


Sept. 7 


Sept. 7 


Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Favorably Examined) 
Modern Life, St. Paul 
(President Nation Dies) 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
(Coincidence) 
(Adopts Commissioners’ Table) 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Claim Paid Sans Policy) 
(Aviation Coverage) 
(Liberalizes War Clause Apps.)...5S 
National Life, Montpelier 
(“Packaged Mortgage’’) 
(Issuing Juvenile) 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(Favorably Examined) 
National Public Service, Seattle 
(Examined) 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(R._I. Rates Increased) 
New York Life, New York 
(108th AMNIVEPERE) ....ccccccceces May 
(Executive Changes) 
(Favorably Examined) 
(New Non-Medical Limits) 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Enters Life Field) i 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 
(Examined) 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Revised War & Aviation Rest.)..S 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Par Policies to 24%) 


Occidental Life, nee Angeles 
(Increases Capital 
(Liquidating 
(New Par Policies) 


Occidental Life. Raleigh 
(Favorably Examined) 


Sept. 5 


(War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 7 


(Group Plan for Commercial Credit) 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) 

Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Examined 

Seaboard Life, Houston 
(Control to American General) 

Security Life & Trust, Winston- Salem 
(Favorably Examined) 

Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Increases Dividend Scale) 
(Eliminates War Clause) 

Security Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Favorably yg en 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
andard Lt Examined) 

Standard Life, Eedleeapelis 
(Schutz 

State Farm pee Bloomington 
(New Compensation Plan) 


it. 82 


Sept 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Favorably Examined 

The Travelers, Hartfor 
(Aviation Disability) 
(Zacher Dies) 

Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Peveressy Examined) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(Examined) 

United States Life, New York 
(Re-enters Philippines) 

Universal Life, Memphis 
(Authorized Stock Increased) 

Victory Mutual, Chicago 
(Examined) 

Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) 


July 67 


y 67 


81 
72 
























































The facilities of the Guardian Home Office Pen- 


sion Planning Section are at your disposal. This 
department is equipped to help you work out 
a pension plan that will fit the needs of your 


client and so save you time and work. 


Write us direct, or consult your nearest Guardian 
manager for details. A copy of our new 16-page 
booklet, ‘Pension Planning For Your Business,’ 


is yours for the asking. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE — NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 
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